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THE CIRCUL ATION OF « THE SPECTATOR” 


It is unusual for a weekly paper to publish its net sales—the 
number of copies actually paid for—for a whole year. The 
high average net sale of the Specravon of over 21,000 copies 
weekly for the year ending November 27th, 1926, is the more 
remarkable because Strike conditions prevailed in sia out of the 
twelve months concerned. It is gratifying to us to be able to 
publish the following report from our Auditors :— 

To the Directors of 21 Irenmonger Lane, 
The Seecrator, Limited. London, E.C. 2. 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 21st December, 1926. 


Gentlemen, 

We have cramined the Company's Accounts and records re lating 
tothe issue of the Sprevatror for the fifty-two weeks ended Novem- 
ber 27th. 1926, and certify that the Net Sales (exclusive of ali free copies), 
after deducting returns re ved during the week of each issue, ave raged 
21,734 (/wenty-one thousand, seven hundred and thirty-four) copies 
A Yours farthfully, 

(Signed) Annan, Dexter & Co. 
Chart red Ac ‘ountants, 


News of the Week 


é ieee position at Hankow when we write is ominous, 
It is a terribly ironic sequel to the admirable effort of 


per week. 





the British Government to convince the Chinese of 
our fair intentions. Violent rioting, directed against 
foreizners and particularly against the British, began 


on Monday evening, when the Chinese mob, excited by 


anti-forcign oratory, tried to rush the barricades  pro- 
tecting the British Conecssion and broke down the first line 


fenees. Seamen and marines from the British 


of wire defi 
Ships and special constables were quickly assembled to 
correspondent. tells 


resist the attack, and, as the 7'imes 


us, the defending foree behaved with singular coolness 
and restraint. Although three men were knocked down 
hy Chinese carrying poles and dangerously injured, and 


although the mob poured shower of missiles into the 


Jacob Borodin. 


Concession, the defenders did not fire a shot. Merely 
to state the fact that the defenders held their fire during 
many trying hours does not do full justice to their 
patience and discipline. They were a tiny force opposed 
to thousands, and were in real danger. By firing they 
could have In that case, 


however, they would have been accused of a_ fresh 
ay 


purchased immediate safety. 
atrocity ” against the Chinese. Even as it is, the Chinese 
are complaining of murder and insult. 

% 

On Monday night the Chinese Chief of Police harangued 
the mob, and it was agreed to hold a parley on Tuesday 
morning. At the parley it seems to have been arranged 
that the Naval troops should be withdrawn and that the 
Concession should be controlled by Chinese uniformed 
oflicials. The result of this arrangement was that the 
rioters at once swarmed into the Concession, dismantled 
the defences, defaced the British War memorial, and 
chased and abused foreigners. It became necessary to 
appeal for help, and all available Naval forces at Shanghai 
are being sent as quickly as possible to Hankow, where 
women and children have been ordered to leave the 
British Concession. From various places news comes of 
the ill-treatment of missionaries. 

* * * * 

The reception of the British Memorandum throughout 
China has been very disappointing. The Cantonese 
profess to see in the Memorandum nothing but a subtle 
scheme for suppressing Chinese Nationalism, and they are 
disinclined at present to take the Memorandum as a 
basis for any discussions. Ifthe Southerners are annoyed, 
or pretend to be so, the Northerners are indifferent. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Cantonese abuse of 
Great Britain is inspired by the Russian Soviet through 
All that it is possible for the British 
Government to do is to persist in a right and gencrous 
course now that it has been taken. The reflective and 
philosophic tendencies of the Chinese will sooner or later 
be on our side. In the meantime it must be admitted 
that the Soviet, although it is quite unable to establish 
Communism in Russia or to bring anything resembling 
prosperity to its own country, has had a considerable 
but most sinister success in its purely destructive foreign 
policy. 

* * - * 

The Soviet has cleverly established relations which are 
anti-British in their effects with Turkey and Persia 
and Afghanistan, and now it is thwarting the obviously 
sincere British attempt to live in peace with the Chinese 
people. Its emissaries at Wuhan (the collective name 
for the neighbouring cities ¢f Wuchang, Hankow and 
Hanyang which have become the new Cantonese capital 
on the Yangtze) are persuading the Chinese to believe 
that the real object of the new British policy is to provide 
funds for the northern militarists. All that the British 
policy really means, of course, is that Great Britain no 
longer feels herself justified in preventing the various 
ruling bodies of China from collecting the 
provided for in the Washington policy if they wish to do 
so. Clearly, if Great Britain tried to prohibit any 
ruling body in the north, or elsewhere, from collecting 


surtaxes 
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the surtaxes she would instantly be accused of “ taking 
sides”” in Chinese domestic affairs. 
* * * * 

Meanwhile, the Powers have been considering the 
Britith Memorandum. The Italian Government has 
apparently sent a favourable reply. The French Govern- 
ment has taken up, as usual, an attitude of detachment 
which need not cause much disappointment or incon- 
venience, as France has no great interests in China. 
Probably France would become moved by Chinese 
affairs only if they threatened directly to affect her 
colony of Indo-China. Japan is credited with a definite 
dislike of the Memorandum, but if Great Britain and the 
United States seemed later to be in complete agreement 
Japan might be expected to accommodate herself to what 
she could not well prevent. Fortunately, the signs from 


America are good. Mr. Eugene Chen, the Cantonese 
Foreign Minister, has telegraphed to Washington 


denouncing the Memorandum, and accusing the British 
of “ financing the enemies ” of Canton, but the Washington 
correspondent of the Times says that the Washington 
State Department, though it does not want to lose the 
appearance of moral leadership in Chinese affairs, can 
hardly refuse to give its blessing to the Memorandum. 

* * + * 

The United States Government has decided to send 
marines to the capital of Nicaragua. It had been stated 
unoflicially that the American seamen who had been 
landed elsewhere in Nicaragua and had formed zones 
nominally to protect American life and property, were to be 
withdrawn. It was then thought that the State Department 
recognized that its actions had outpaced public opinion 
in America. But now it is evident that Mr. Coolidge has 
decided after all to plunge deeper. He is backing Sefior 
Diaz, the Conservative President of Nicaragua, in spite 
of the fact that Sehor Diaz has just refused a Central 
American offer of mediation between him and his rival, 
Dr. Sacasa. The whole of Central and South America 
will be further excited against the Monroe Doctrine. 
The shield will be regarded as a dagger. 

* * * * 

The Times correspondent says that one of the major 
influences in the imbroglio of Central America is the 
tremendous southward thrust of American capital. 
The overflow of American wealth wants speculative 
investment immediately the United States. 
The affairs of the concessionaires and industrial pioneers 
become the affairs of the State Department when these 
adventurers find themselves, as they frequently do, 
unjustly treated in the undisciplined Republics of Central 
America. Mr. Coolidge may have decided to take fresh 
action at once because he knows that in any case Mexico 
has the power to force his hand. The United States has 
Naval concessions in Nicaragua on both oceans, and she 
could not look on quietly if Dr. Sacasa’s Liberal faction in 
Nicaragua, with renewed help from Mexico, prevented 
her from making use of her leasecholds. 

* * * * 


outside 


If the year 1927 should not be happicr for everybody 
than 1926, it will not be for want of good wishes and 
all parties towards a better 
There is no doubt that the 
conditions are favourable for a considerable industrial 
revival. If the nation has the sense to take opportunity 
by the hand we shall return, gradually, perhaps, but surely, 
to prosperity. The only real danger now is of another of 
those waves of social sabotage which have from time to 
time swept across the country like an epidemic of influenza. 
The King, as usual, has said the right thing at the right 
In answer to a New Year's message from the 


several efforts by men of 
industrial understanding. 


moment, 


we 
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Lord Mayor of London His Majesty said that having 
“unswerving faith in the British character ”’ he heartily 
shared the Lord Mayor's belief that there would be 4 


restoration of British trade and commerce, 
* * 


The Prime Minister's message to the country was :— 

“We have left behind us a year of unhappy discord and industrial 
depression. Let our resolve for 1927 be to repair the damage ang 
to restore our national prosperity in a spirit of comradeship and 
good will.” 


Mr. MacDonald, said :— 

“Most people will be glad to get rid of 1926. We all hope 
that there will he more sanity and a little bit more businesslike 
genius in the conduct of the nation’s affairs in the year 1927.” 

It is a pleasure to find Mr. Baldwin speaking again 
in this strain. The burden of the coal dispute scemed 
to weigh on him very heavily and to prevent him from 
speaking in his old manner. It is quite intelligible that 
a man who has deep feelings or is sensitive cannot bring 
himself to speak exactly as he feels in the face of derision 
from his opponents. There is scarcely a doubt, however, 
that if Mr. Baldwin would again very plainly, frankly, 
and boldly state his case for a national policy he would 
be listened to as eagerly as two years ago. If the people, 
after all that has happened, are not now in the mood to 
forget old things ‘and to learn new lessons they never 
will be. 

* * * at 

On Tuesday a mecting of the National Wages Board 
for Railways provided a pleasing example of determination 
to find points of agreement instead of ransacking every 
corner of an industry in the 1926 manner for points of 
disagreement. The National Union of Railwaymen and 
Railway Clerks’ Association made a claim on the Great 
Western Railway in regard to increments of wages and 
salary. Mr. J. Hf. Thomas, who explained the claim, 
instead of opening old wounds and trying to whittle 
away the admission which had reluctantly to be made 
by the N.U.R. after the General Strike, frankly repeated 
the admission that the trade unions had struck “ a tre- 
mendous blow ” at the Railway Company but were ready 
to make reparations so far as they could. 

* * * * 

He suggested to Sir Felix Pole, the General Manager 
of the Great Western Railway, that in starting the year 
1927 it would be better to forget 1926. He then argued 
that though the Company unquestionably had right on 
its side in penalizing the men, it would be wise for the 
Company te act on the principle that enough punishment 
had already been inflicted. It would have been very 
difficult for Sir Felix Pole to turn down a claim stated 
in such a conciliatory manner and he did not attempt to 
do so. He said that his opinion remained what it had 
been as to the merits of the case, but he felt that con- 
ciliation ought to met with conciliation, and he, 
therefore, accepted the proposals which Mr. ‘Thomas made 
for ending the dispute. We feel confident that the Great 
Western Company will have no cause to regret the 
magnanimity of its General Manager. Willing service, 


after all, has a definite money value. 
* * * * 


be 


Last Saturday Mr. Ernest Bevin, speaking of a proposed 
industrial truce, said that it must be remembered that 
the Industrial Council set up by the Liberal Government 
before the War, the Sankey Commission, the Industrial 
Conference of 1919, and the Washington Labour 
Convention, all came to nothing. He regarded the Wash- 
ington Convention as being as much a debt of honour for 
this country as was the Treaty of Locarno or any other 
Treaty. If the Government wanted peace in industry let 
them cease threatening to introduce Bills to interfere 
In any case no trade union leader 


Something, 


with trade unions. 
could bind his men to a truce for five years. 
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however, he added, could be done if Labour ouuia 
extract definite answers to certain questions. For 


Is the purpose of industry, service or profit, 


example : ' 
Are the rights of capital unlimited ? 


or limited profit ? 
What is to be done with reserves which are really the 
unpaid wages of industry ? Are they to be the exclusive 
privilege and property of shareholders ? Is Management 
always a Holy of Holies from which the workers are to 
be excluded ? 

* * * * 

Certainly such questions ought to be answered. It 
would not be a diflicult task, but it ought to be performed 
in a reasoning and not a contemptuous spirit. No doubt 
Mr. Bevin knows that the Industrial Council failed because 
both sides —not merely the employers—found that nego- 
tiations in particular industries were preferable to vague 
general discussions in a national council. No doubt he 
also remembers that the Sankey Commission failed because 
Labour would not accept all the conditions of the Report. 
As regards the rights of shareholders, it may be pointed 
out that all ever the country wage-earners are more and 
more being invited to become co-partners and investors 
on specially favourable terms. In mentioning the hard 
and fast line which divides the Management from the 
employees Mr. Bevin put his finger on a real weakness 
jn our industrial system. 

+ * * » 

The Labour Party is congratulating itself, as it well 
may, on the prospect of a political alliance with the 
The Co-operators have at last been 
It is proposed that there 


Co-operative Party. 
persuaded to agree in principle. 


should be a Joint Sub-Committee of the two Parties 
“to promote cordial relations; to arrange the basis 
of common working; to consider the allocation of 


constituencies.” Local Co-operative parties will be 
eligible for affiliation to divisional Labour Parties and 
will have similar rights and must accept similar responsi- 
hilities—in other words, the rigid discipline of the Labour 
Party. ‘ alike 


seck,”” as we learn from the official announcement, ‘‘ the 


The Co-operative and Labour Parties 
establishment of the Co-operative Commonwealth, though 


it may be by different methods.” It will be most. in- 
teresting to see what happens, for apparently the professed 
differences of method are fundamental. On paper they 
look irreconcilable. The Labour Party wants the State 
to own and control everything, whereas the Co-operators 


believe in voluntary co-operation. 


x * a ~ 
The New Year Honours List contained five new 
pecrages. Sir James Craig, the Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, becomes a Viscount. He _ will no 


doubt be glad of the opportunity to speak for Northern 
Ireland in the House of Lords, particularly as there is 


no question at present of his giving up the Prime 
Ministership. Lord Sumner, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, 
is advanced from a life pecrage to a Viscounty. Three 


new Baronies are created for Sir George Hayter Chubb, 
the leader of the Nonconformist Colonel 
Ik. S. W. Cornwallis ; and Sir Charles Greenway, who is 
well known as the Chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Mr. W. G. Ormsby-Gore and Sir Leslie Scott 
are made Privy Councillors. There 
Baronets, among whom is Sir Joseph Duveen, the donor 
of the Modern, and Galleries at the 
Tate Gallery. Among the new Knights is Mr. J. C. W. 
Reith, who was responsible for the excellent management 
of the British Broadcasting Company and is now Director- 
General of the new Corporation. The Rev. H. R. L. 


Sheppard becomes a Companion of Honour. 
* * x » 


Unionists ; 


Company. 


are seven new 


Foreign Sargent 


The Report of the three Commissioners who were 





appointed last July to supersede the West Ham Board 
of Guardians shows that success beyond all expectations 
has been obtained by substituting businesslike methods 
for the policy of squandering practised by the late 
Socialist The have 
to borrow from the Ministry of Health; they are paying 
out of interest on 
they have already made it possible to reduce the rates 
by 2d. in the £. 
employers of 


Guardians. Commissioners ceased 


revenu? outstanding loans; and 
Their object is to encourage the large 
(who bled white, 
yet had no voice in the election of the Guardians) to 
renew their confidence and provide the district with 
Nothing would be 
better for poor and rich alike than that this significant 
Report should generally be taken to heart. 

* * * * 


labour were being 


fresh opportunities for employment. 


Six members of a British ski party lost their lives 
on New Year’s Day through an avalanche in the Austrian 
Tyrol. 


an architect of 


Mr. Hugh Morgan, who is among the dead, was 
Warnings had 
issued that there was danger of avalanches owing to a 
thaw, but, as the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires in London 
has pointed out in the Times, busy people who have only 


great promise. been 


a short holiday do not seem to mind taking great risks. 
* * * * 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, 
the well-known painter. 
of the more accomplished 
Knglish Art Club, and he then painted chiefly interiors. 
It was not till within the past few years that he developed 


He first became known as one 
Impressionists of the New 


his great gift for portrait painting. He always acknow- 


ledged his debt to Gainsborough. Although the accidentals 


of his painting seem to remove him a good long way 


from Gainsborough, the fundamentals which he 
learned from his master are certainly there. He 
excelled as a painter of women and children. Nearly 
every portrait by him of a woman or a child suggests 


that he had entered into a quick and sympathetic 
understanding with the sitter and had evoked, as nobody 
else could have done, a response expressing itself in 


All this 


charm of 


some romantic grace or spirituality. was a 
little but ‘the the 


pictures, with their extraordinarily varied use of light, 


flattering, no doubt ; 
their aerial quality, and the impression they give of 
having seized and fixed a moment of rapture, is beyond 


dispute. 
* * * * 


The Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields has under the 
vicarship of Mr. Sheppard taken so conspicuous a place 
in the life of London that the appointment of his successor 
is a matter of great public interest. The 
fallen upon Canon P. McCormick, the Vicar of Croydon. 
Like his brother, Gough McCormick, the late Dean of 
Manchester, Canon McCormick has been well known as 
a cricketer and football player. He went to the Front 
early in the War. At first he served with an ambulance, 


and afterwards was Chaplain to the Guards Division. 
* * % * 


choice has 


It is a great pleasure to learn that Mr. T. R. Parkington, 
of Ipswich, has generously presented to the 

Flatford Mill and Willy Lott’s Cottage, which were made 
Mr. Parkington seems 


nation 


famous by Constable’s pictures. 
to be willing to maintain the buildings for any purpose 
that may be thought appropriate. 
* * * + 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100§; on Wednesday weck 190% ; a year ago 
1003. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week 84]; a year ago 85. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 75 }§ ; on Wednesday 
week 74{; a year ago 75}. 
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The Education of the Adolescent 


HE permanent Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education has just issued one of the 
most interesting Reports we have ever read. The 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir W. H. 
Hadow, began to examine the “education of the 
adolescent” in May, 1924. Finally the Committee 
appointed Dr. Ernest Barker, the distinguished Principal 
of King’s College, London, to be Chairman of a Sub- 
Committee to draft the Report. Dr. Barker had among 
his colleagues Professor Perey Nunn, Principal of the 
London Day Training College. We expected much from 
such collaboration, and we are not disappointed. 

At present there is no real continuity in the education 
provided by the State for the pupil emerging from 
childhood. The fact that there is notorious overlapping 
shows in itself that there is a failure in continuity. 
The main object of the Report before us is avowedly 


to provide continuity. We speak at present of 


Elementary Schools and Secondary Schools, and a 
good many people suppose that these titles were 
designed expressly to describe different stages in a 
continuous progress. Actually the word ‘“ Secondary ” 
came into use before there was any thought of a logical 
sequence in State-provided education. One hears more 
than ever nowadays of those Secondary Schools which 
had their birth after the Act of 1902, and they certainly 
have not been overpraised for the admirable work they 
But, after all, these Secondary Schools are 
** academic ” 


have done. 
only for chosen scholars. They provide an 
education for those pupils who by their brains and 
industry have earned a right to it. Although the title 
“Secondary ” ought, as the Report proposes, to be 
used in future in a more logical and therefore in a more 
comprehensive sense, it would be a disaster if the 
Secondary Schools as we know them were to lose any 
of their distinctiveness or of the excellent tradition 
they have built up, not only in work but in play. For- 
tunately the authors of the Report are emphatic upon 
the importance of preserving and encouraging all that 
is good in the Secondary Schools as we know them, 
though in future they will pass under a different name. 
The proposals in the Report for a continuous education 
are as follow :—What we now call Elementary Education 
would be known as Primary Education. Primary 
Education would last until the child reached the age of 
11. Thereafter its education, whatever form it might 
take—and there would be a variety of forms—would 
be known as Secondary. This Secondary Education 
would gather up and give shape to a tendency, which 
has long been apparent, to insist upon a higher degree 
of Elementary Education. The Secondary, or post- 
Primary, stage would last for a good many pupils till 
16-4-. (It may be explained here that the symbol ‘*--” 
represents the fact that a pupil leaves school at the 
end of the term in which he reaches the stipulated age, 
and not actually on his birthday.) For some it would 
last to 18-+- or 19+, but for the majority it would end 
at 14+ as now, or, as the authors of the Report desire, 
at 15+, for they want to add one year universally to 
the number of years spent compulsorily at school. 
Thus it will be seen that children after the age of 11 
will all go through a Secondary stage of education, 
framed according to their varying interests and abilities. 
We begin to see a complete picture of the future State 
education. The schools which deal with the Secondary 
stage will include (apart from junior Technical and 
“Trade” schools) the following types:—(1) Schools 





which are now called “ Secondary ” and which provide 
a predominantly literary or scientific curriculum, and 
carry on the education of pupils to the age of at least 16, 
It is suggested that these schools should in future usurp 
the name of Grammar Schools. The course will last five 
or more years. (2) Schools like the few existing Selective 
Central Schools, which give at least a four years’ course 
from the age of 11, with a “realistic” or practical 
tendency in the last two years. (3) Schools like the 
existing non-Selective Central Schools. The schools of 
types (2) and (3) will be known as Modern Schools, 
The course will last three or four years. (4) Senior 
Classes, Central Departments, “ Higher Tops” and 
analogous arrangements by which provision is made 
for pupils over the age of 11. It is proposed that all the 
education of this type shall be known as Senior Classes. 

The danger of such an education as will be provided 
in the Modern Schools and the Senior Classes is, of 
course, that it may become too utilitarian, too oppor- 
tunist. There will no doubt always be plenty of well- 
meaning but misguided people urging the education 
authorities to avoid anything in the nature of liberal 
education. “Stop all this nonsense of forcing into the 
heads of children what they cannot understand and 
what will be of no manner of use to them. Give them 
a purely practical education so that they can earn their 
livings.”” The authors of the Report wisely insist that 
though the Modern Schools and Senior Classes must 
have a practical bies or bent, they must not be of such 
a character as to prejudice general education. Dr. Barker 
and his collaborators were incapable, of course, of going 
wrong on this subject. They know much better than 
most men that education lasts through a man’s life, 
and that education which definitely comes to an end 
at 144-, or even at 22-4, is an education that has failed. 
The real point of education is to teach children how to 
learn. If it succeeds in that it has richly succeeded, 
even though it may have left them with some stores of 
information which seem to their parents to be of no 
“ practical” use. Although the Modern Schools will be 
in one sense handicraft schools, they will not confine 
pupils to handicraft. Children «will be the better 
practitioners for learning about that wider world in 
which their particular craft has its place and_ its 
importance. Mr. Fisher’s Act gave children the oppor- 
tunity voluntarily of joining handicraft schools, but very 
little use has been made of the opportunity. These 
Modern Schools and Senior Classes should do much 
towards preventing boys from following the terrible 
modern practice of drifting on in casual employment, 
until at the age of 18 they find that they are unemployable 
and begin to draw the “ dole.” 

A few words must be said in conclusion about the 
letter from Lord Eustace Perey which was published 
simultaneously with the Report. Lord Eustace says 
that this Government cannot possibly introduce legisla- 
tion to raise the leaving age at Elementary Schools from 
14 to 15. He has been loosely thought by some critics 
to want to torpedo the whole Report. Really he only 
means that the existing system (confirmed by Mr. 
Trevelyan when the Labour Government was in power), 
under which the Local Authorities have discretion as to the 
leaving age, must be maintained. The Local Authorities 
could raise the age to-morrow if they so desired. Two 
of them have already raised it to 15, and we sincerely 
hope that by one means or another the age will before 
long be raised everywhere, 
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Rich Men in the Labour Party 


AM not “a rich man in the Labour Party *—unfor- 
| tunately. But I am in the Labour Party, and I am 
comfortable and middle-class instead of being uncom- 
fortable and working-class. 

Middle-class Socialists have been surprised and amused 
to find themselves very much in the news just lately. A 
section of the Conservative Press decided, in its wisdom, 
to fight a recent by-election on the issue of our sincerity 
or otherwise, and we now find ourselves the subject of 
corres} ndence and a leading article in the Times. 

The case against us is simple, and can be quite fairly 
summarized as follows: 

“ No intelligent and educated man can possibly believe 
in the fallacies of Socialism. Therefore, all educated men 
who profess Socialism must be cither sentimental fools 
who are incapable of rational thought, or political adven- 
turers lusting after power and the plaudits of the mob.” 
And the two Socialists, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby and Mr. 
Oswald Mosley, who had written Ictters on the subject, 
were allotted, respectively, the classic réles of fool and 
knave. This simple argument would indeed be conclusive 
were it possible to suppose that the writer of the Times 
leading article had the faintest idea of what Socialism was. 

One of the most interesting things which has cmerged 
from this controversy is the conception of Socialism 
which, it appears, is entertained in many an honest Tory 
head. It is evidently supposed that Socialism is a kind 
of universal charity by which all rich men shall “ sell all 
that they have and give to the poor.” 

Far be it from me to burden your columns with an 
altempted exposition of what Socialism really is. But I 
think that in all fairness we ought to explain that it is 
something very, very much mere important, comprehen- 

ve, and disturbing than that. It was amusing to notice 


si 
the effect of the “ rich man Socialist humbug ” ery in the 


Smethwick by-election. The bewildered inhabitants of 
that borough were suddenly deluged by certain London 


who live in 


“es 


newspapers with denunciations of rich men 
luxury off the labour of the workers.” This somewhat 
precipitate conversion on the part of our Press lords to 
the Marxian doctrine that all value is created by human 
Was it then, after 
all, a crime to dine at the Ritz, own several houses, drive 
in motor-cars and be well dressed ? It must indeed have 
been painful for good Conservatives to find their own 
newspapers outdoing the Daily Herald itself in’ their 


labour came as something of a shock. 


A Change of Opinion 


FUMIE declaration of Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
| in favour of an Anglo-American arrangement 
for common defence and for keeping the peace of the 
world is an extremely interesting document— almost 
a portent in fact, for hitherto Mr. iiearst has been 
known as one of the most unrelenting enemies of the 
British Empire. One wonders whether Mr. Bruce’s 
recent speeches in the United States have had an 
immediate effect, or whether Mr. Hearst has been 
guided by the manifesto from Columbia University 
' Whatever 


the explanation may be, Mr. Hearst’s move is significant : 


recommending the reduction of War debts. 


it shows which way opinion is flowing in the United 
States, since Mr. Hearst is characteristically a follower 
rather than a former of thought. 

Mr. Hearst’s declaration, which was contained in a 





denunciations of such crimes. However, it was all a 
great, if rather muddy, joke, as the electors showed when 
they went to the poll. 

But there is far too much misunderstanding of our 
cause among responsible newspapers. I noticed that even 
the Spectator believed that Lady Cynthia Mosley asked to 
be called * plain Mrs. Mosley,” and that there were out- 
breaks of Labour rowdiness. The first statement was a 
pure invention, while on the subject of the second the 
Tory Mayor of Smethwick remarked that “ in thirty years’ 
experience, there had never been a more orderly election.” 


A few of 


our more kindly crities will sometimes admit that some of 


To return to well-to-do Socialists in general. 


us may not be entirely compounded of knave and fool. 
They admit a certain admixture of unutterable prig, 
Socialists are, they opine, earnest, severe, vegetarian 
creatures without any of the ordinary tastes and desires of 
humanity. 

Let me assure them that this is not so. We do not sup- 
pose that “ because we are virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale.’ Indeed, cakes and ale and their better 
distribution are often, though erroneously, supposed to 
be the sole pre-occupation of Socialism. 

In a way our critics flatter us. They seem to suggest 
that the economic theory to which we adhere and the 
political policy which we advocate amount to a renuncia- 
tion of the whole material world. In this they confuse 
Socialism with Christianity. 

The precepts of Christ do indeed command the indi- 
vidual. without regard to the actions of others or the cir- 
cumstances of his time, to give all he has to the poor. 
Should I be overstating the case by saying that even the 
most sincere Christians have found some difliculty in ful- 
filling this command of their Master ? 

Socialism, however, makes no such demands on its 
adherents. It only requires them to be willing to sur- 
render their privileges when a new and classless form of 
society has been evolved, or established, and to work 
sincerely for that object. 

But why argue? Nothing that we can say will, of 
eourse, have the slightest effect on those who desire to 
believe that we are fools or knaves. Nor, apparently, 
should we regret this, since the reaction of the working 
class to such statements on the part of the Conservative 
Press is, to say the least of it, unexpected. 

A MemBeEr oF THE LaBour Panty, 


in the United States 


message to the editors of all the newspapers he controls, 
is a curious example of the gramophone Press at work. 
Iie provides a new record, Soon a new tune will be 
proceeding from the offices of all his newspapers. He 
explains that he has always been opposed to the 
League of Nations and the World Court, not because 
he was opposed to the peaceful professions of the 
League and the Court, but because in his opinion those 
professions “meant nothing.” He sees most of the 
members of the League acting in as warlike a way as 
ever. He is even audacious enough to say that the 
League has “not interfered effectively in favour of 
peace on any occasion.” He could easily be refuted 
upon these points, but for our part we are more anxious 
to discover what is good in his proposal than to find 
fuult, and so we hasten to the virtue which undoubtedly 
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resides in the 
peoples of the 
peace, 

Mr. Hearst is careful to show that he would not offend 
the shade of Washington by proposing any “ entangling 


proposal that the English-speaking 
world should co-operate to maintain 


alliance.”” His scheme would not mean an “ offensive 
alliance.” It would exclude from its scope India, 
Egypt and “such subject peoples.’ It would mean 
Dd 


simply that the United States, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
would co-operate to keep the peace among themselves, 
and so far as possible to keep it throughout the world, 
Such a scheme, he says, would not involve any aggressive 
act. It would be a compact to prevent the signatories 
from making war among themselves, and to protect 
any of them from the aggression of others. The only 
detail Mr. Hearst ventures upon is that there should be 
an armament agreement by which armaments should 
simultaneously be maintained at suflicient strength for 
safety and at a sufliciently low point to prove the 
good faith of the partners as preservers of the 
peace. 

At first sight it may be said that Mr. Hearst’s plan 
is a good example of the Locarno spirit, and we need 
not doubt that he intends it to be so. But if it is true, 
as he says, that the League fails just because it is a 
heterogeneous mingling of peoples, it is necessary to 
point out that you cannot usefully refuse to co-operate 
with nations because they are unlike your own. Unlikeness 
makes co-operation all the more necessary, because it is 
through unlikeness—through disparities of temperament 
and the consequent failure of understanding—that wars 
come. The greater the differences, the greater the need 
for the League. As a matter of fact, the League provides 
both an ideal and a practical policy. Ready to embrace 
the whole world it is necessarily heterogeneous, but the 
regional understandings bring together those who are 
more or less homogeneous through common origins or 
through geographical contiguity. Much the best thing, 
in our judgment, would be that the United States 
should bring herself ultimately to join the League. 
She would still be free within the four borders of its 


Children and 


tS gee a decade has passed since the first inquiry 
4 in this court’y into the cinema as a social fact 
and foree. As a member of that Commission, I recall 
the interest taken by everyone concerned in the relations 
Much evidence and many 
Such 
concerned us, 


of the cinema to childhood. 
useful conclusions are to be found in our Report.* 
matters as ventilation and eye-strain 
Leading oculists gave evidence which led us to deplore the 
fact that “ young eyed cherubim ”—as they might be at 
their best—largely occupied the front seats, which are 
the cheaper, just because their occupancy is so tiring to 
the eyes. We suggested the minimum distance which 
should intervene the and the 
seats ; we commended musical interludes to give the eyes 
what in industrial hygiene are now called rest-pauses ; and 


between screen nearest 


so on and so on. 

From the simpler physiological considerations we have 
proceeded to the more subtle. Another Report of a long 
and scientific inquiry under the same auspices f has dealt 





* The Cinema: Its Present Position and Future Possibilities, being 
the Report of the Chief Evidence taken by the Cinema Commission of 
Inquiry instituted by the National Council of Public Morals. (Williams 
and Norgate. 1917.) 

+ National Council of Public Morals, Director, Sir James Marchant, 
K.B.E., 60 Gower Street, W.C,. 





special arrangements she 


constitution to make any 
pleased with us or anybody else. 

Even as things are, however, it would not be impossible 
for the British Empire to make some such arrangement 
with the United States as Mr. Hearst suggests. Of 
course, if Anglo-American relations under such a scheme 
led to a danger of war, Great Britain, as a member of 
the League, would have to submit her case for the 
League’s consideration before going to war. Mr. Hearst 
may or may not have thought about that. His proposal 
is but vaguely outlined, and several criticisms of it 
which we have read assume that he means that Great 
Britain should leave the League in order to enjoy the 
much greater advantage of an agreement with the 
United States. We do not understand him, however, 
to propose that. 

The principal danger, which almost certainly has 
not occurred to Mr. Hearst at all, is that the members 
of the League who do not belong to the British Empire 
would see in an Anglo-American defensive and peace- 
imposing compact a positive, almost an insulting, bid 
by the English-speaking peoples to rule the world, 
The State Department at Washington has lately been 
talking about a Mexican hegemony of Central America. 
That is a very thin phantom indeed compared with the 
phantom which Continental Europe would find in 
Mr. Hearst’s proposal. It would be said that after all 
Great Britain had preferred the Balance of Power to 
the League. 

All the same, we are grateful to Mr. Hearst for his 
change of mind. His newspapers are powerful organs 
in America, and now that they will be singing a new 
tune we may expect a swelling of the chorus in favour 
of Anglo-American friendship. That will be a very 
great improvement. For although it is necessary to 
do things prudently and not in a manner that seems 
to offer aggression in the name of peace, we heartily 
believe with Mr. Hearst that co-operation between the 
United States and the British Empire might become 
by far the most important influence for good in the 
world. Indeed, British foreign policy cannot possibly have 
a higher purpose than to make this co-operation a reality. 


the Cinema 


with the value of the cinema as a means of education. 
Careful studies have been made of the relative intensity, 
accuracy and persistence of motionless and moving 
visual images respectively. Students will agree, I think, 
that this inquiry has also been useful, and will promote 
the wider employment of this marvellous invention in 
the education of the intelligence. 

But the intelligence is far indeed from being the whole, 
or even the major part, of the mind. Insanity is a dis- 
order of the “ reason”; nor is sanity merely order of the 
“reason.” And the “ pictures’ appeal to us exactly 
because they reach and affect in us something far older, 


be] 


deeper and more important than the intelligence. Art, 
as Tolstoy taught, is the transference of emotion. The 


films transfer emotion, like other works of art, good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and they do so with great cogency, 
for most people, because “ seeing is believing,” because 
the majority of mankind are affected rather through the 


“e > 


eve than the ear, being “* visuals ” rather than “ auditives.’ 
This preponderance is true of adults and much more 
Millions of children now visit 


affective 


marked among children. 
the pictures. How is their 
life concerned ? For concerned it must be. 

On that we are agreed in a general way. 


subjective and 


And so we 
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have censorships. In this country the British Board of 
Censors does its diflicult duty on certain principles. 
Such and such are not to be shown—the “ altogether,” 
a drunken woman, &c. Those of us who, like myself, 
are actual ‘* picture-goers *’ may, however, remark on the 
curious fact that the students of this matter hitherto have 
At least until very recently, 
I believe I am right in saying, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
had never been at a public exhibition of any film. My 
distinguished colleagues and seniors on the inquiries 
named above brought to the subject all manner of judg- 
ment and wisdom and experience except that of the actual 
exhibition of All reports and verdicts and 
decisions of censors and so forth hitherto have been a 
The man of science cannot be content with this 
method. The question, from first to last, is the effect of 
the film, or any part of it, on the people who sce it. The 
method of arriving at the truth is surely to show it to 
people and study the result, then we may reason a posteriori 


not been ‘ picture-goers. 


pictures, 


priori. 


and possibly be right. 

We should, therefore, be very grateful to Mr. W. A. 
Ebbutt, Home Page Editor of the Daily News, to whom 
the scientific and only useful method suggested itself, 
and who has used his resources to obtain from children 
themselves records of the effect of the pictures upon 
them. It should have been done long ago, but Mr. Ebbutt 
has done it now, and we should heed his findings. I was 
strongly reminded of the paper which he read in the 
sunmer to the Educational Committee of the National 
Council of Women, * when I was watching a remarkable 
film on personal hygiene in the company of many leaders 
of medicine. Would certain details offend, disgust, 
frighten or excite 2? The opinion of my friends was that 
none of these results would follow, for none such followed 
A doctor sees many living limbs : 
more in grey shadow, under practically clinical 


UPOR them. to see a 


few 
conditions, 


will seareely act as an aphrodisiac upon 


him. He is familiar with the structure of the food canal 
and the details of exeretion. They do not disgust him. 
But these might have deplorable effects upon many 


members of the ordinary audience, and that is the 
question. 
So far as children are concerned, and they matter most, 


Mr. Ebbutt has answered it. We now know not how the 





films affect him, or you or me, but how they affect 
children. And here the modern psychologist and psycho- 
analyst must attend, for the reasons which I tried to 
show in my article here on “ The Psychology of Neuras- 
thenia.”” For the whole of the past of the living being, 
and not least of the living mind, is in its present. The 
shocks and fears and hopes and exultations and agonies 
of childhood may transient and nugatory, but 
not in the eyes of those who really sec the “living 
picture ” of the growing mind. Never before in the history 
of the world have so many children been so ruthlessly 


seem 


exposed, wholesale and repeatedly, to emotional influences 
which they themselves clearly record when properly 
questioned and which our science knows to be momentous 
and often disastrous. 

There has recently been released for general exhibition 
and shown on an immense scale, to millions of people, 
including a large proportion of children, a powerful 
film called * Vaudeville.” It has been praised without 
stint by nearly all the critics, especially for the per- 
formance by Emil Jannings of the chief character, who 
murders the paramour of his mistress. It is a story of 
sexual jealousy in circus life. For myself, I wish I could 
see Jannings again in a picture of sexual jealousy in 
high life, called “ Otello,” in which 
Rome: a noble and moving and exalted production, 
which has never been shown in the land of Shakespeare, 
but that is by the way. Can 
* Vaudeville ” say that children 
sec it, especially in view of Mr. Ebbutt’s inquiry ? Only 
Millions have seen it : 


I once saw him in 


anyone who has seen 


should be allowed to 
one answer is possible. none can 
be the better for it: 
And to think of the countless lovely and 
life-giving things of which 


hosts must be the worse for it. 
funny and 
exciting and delightful and 
** the 


filmed for and shown to children 


world is so full,’ and which might and should be 
of all ages, to make 
them all “ as happy as kings.” But 
here in Mr. Ebbutt’s findings is a challenge to the present 


My space is gone. 


methods of censorship.+ It cannot be ignored if we caré 


for the children who are our future all. 
CRUSADER, 


* Published in The Parents’ Re 

+“ The Films through the Children’s Eyes. 
Fear. Demand for Censorship. 
February, 1926. Sent tree to 


view for Se ptember. 
The 
(The 


Fascination of 
Daily N ews, 


Special 
inquirers.) 


An Adventure with an Avalanche 


the Ts rol, the soft 
people 


valley wind, 
and the guides, 


tae tragedy in 
the 

and the terrible character of the dust 

after it has fallen crystallizes into something as hard 

as concrete, January 

adventure I had on the road between Davos and Wiesen 


alarm of the local 


avalanche which 
me of a 


combine to remind 


some forty-five vears ago “in those brave days when we 
were twenty-two.” 

A good Switzer who kept a little hotel in Wiesen, where T 
had retired in solitary grandeur to write the first magazine 
article that I ever wrote, drove me up in his sledge to 
spend the day with my uncle, John Addington Symonds, 
at Davos. It was a moonlit night, and I determined 
to start back after dinner about 9.30. The evening had 
and there was a soft 
and a comparatively 


become languorous for January, 
foehn, or 
high temperature. 


valley wind, blowing 
** Just the weather for avalanches,” 


said the local people, as they warned me not to go back 
on a road which under such conditions was specially in 
danger. 


My uncle, however, was inclined to pooh-pooh 


these warnings. I remember his saying: ‘* The people 


avalanches on their nerves 
and are terrified by the word lavine. Nothing 
If I were you I should not bother the 
Nothing 
loth, I got into my box sledge and made myself com- 
fortable at the side of my friend Hans. 

When I asked him whether he thought the foehn wind 
was really likely to bring down avalanches, he gaily 
said that he thought it was more than likely. “ But,” 


of the Swiss highlands get 
excites 
them so much. 
least about it, but enjoy your moonlight drive.” 


said he, flicking his horse, “ what does that matter? 
Brave Swiss— meaning himself—not afraid of avalanches.” 


And then he turned to me with the challenge: ‘“* You 
are not afraid of them, are you?” At twenty-two there 
can only be one answer to such a question, and I assured 
him that I was not the least afraid if he was not. He 
told plenty of 
interlarded, however, with the refrain : 
not afraid of avalanches, even in the Zuge ” 

through which the Davos-Wiesen road passes. 


hair-raising stories about avalanches, 
* Brave Swiss 
the ravine 


We had 
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a good horse and swung along merrily over the snow, 
even though it was a good deal softer than it ought to 
have been in January. 

Just as we entered the Zuge we passed the house where 
the roadmen lived, for, quite apart from avalanches, the 
road was constantly exposed to snowdrifts which had 
to be dug out in order to let the diligence and its train 
of post sledges get through. As we passed it, three or 
four wild-looking men rushed out and seized our horse's 
head, throwing it back on its haunches and making the 
sledge spin to the side. They were evidently much 
excited and bellowed at us: ‘“ Kompt lavine!” (“ There’s 
an avalanche coming !*’) 

My driver mechanically got out of the sledge for a 
consultation and talked to the roadmen. I could not 
have understood what they were saying even if they had 
been talking ordinary German, but they were, as a 
matter of fact, talking in the local patois—‘* They say 
that one avalanche has just come down on the road and 
that we should want a lot of help to get the sledge over 
it, and that they are afraid owing to the foehn wind 
that another is sure to come very soon. They are all 
afraid ”—and then, of course, the inevitable “ Brave 
Swiss ” was trotted out and the question was put to 
me: * Are you afraid to go on?” Of course, T repeated 
that T was not if he was not. “ Then we will certainly 
go,” said he. And on we went at a slow pace with the 
roadmen following us. I soon saw my first avalanche. 
It had come right across the road, overwhelmed a good 
piece of the wooden railing and stone posts, and poured 
over into the ravine below. Not knewing anything 
about the nature of avalanches, [I thought that I was 
going to do what I had often done before— trudge 
Instead of that, the 
great hump across the road was as hard as concrete 
I could not stick my alpenstock into it—and_ terribly 
slippery. The men, evidently anxious to get their job 
over as soon as they could and enjoy the bottle of wine 


slowly through a big snowdrift. 


which we had promised them, took out the horse and 


Can American 


if URING a two months’ visit to the United States 

(the sixth I have made in twenty years) I have 
heard this question discussed by all kinds of people from 
Connecticut to Towa, from Detroit to Baltimore. I 
found Cabinet Ministers in Washington, financiers in 
New York, captains of industry in Chicago, bankers in 
the Middle West, all doubtful about it. They are all 
looking, not with anxiety, that would be too strong a 
word to use, but looking with apprehensive interest for 
signs that a period of large profits, high wages, and lavish 
spending may be near its end. 

Doubts have been thrown on the reality of the good 
times; but only by critics who have not seen them. 
It has been suggested that there is an underside to the 
surface well-being. We have been assured that so vast a 
superstructure of widespread comfort and enjoyment 
must have been erected, like all material civilizations in 
the past, upon a below-ground basis of slave labour. 
Of that, [am bound to say, I could find no evidence. 

There is not in America, there never has been, any 
* submerged tenth,” as General Booth called the lowest 
social grade in this country. The United States never 
had a quarter of their population living, as a British 
Prime Minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) put it, 
on the edge of starvation all their days. The great mass 
of people have always had enough to eat (and some to 
throw away, for they are terribly wasteful), always had 
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led him up and across the slippery mound, and then we 


all shoved the sledge as hard as we could across, I suppose 
about a couple of hundred yards. 
much interested, and looked round and asked many 
questions. One in particular remains with me. | 
noted that on each side of the avalanche’s path, but 


I was naturally very 


right away from the snow, a number of great trees were 
broken and splintered literally like matchwood. “JT 
suppose there were woodcutters at work at the sides 
here before the avalanche fell?” ‘* No, no,” said Hans, 
“that’s the way the wind comes just before the avalanche 
You see it has torn 
And then he told 
me a thrilling story of how a friend of his in this very 
Zuge was one day driving a big wine sledge filled with 
barrels and drawn by four big horses. At that very 


and does more harm than the snow. 
all these great trees into splinters.” 


point, or close to it, the wind before the avalanche 
struck them with such fury that they were tumbled 
By the 
time they were able to look back the fine powder 


into the stream, which was there very narrow. 


avalanche— much the worst of all—had come, and was 

already banking and freezing as we had seen it. 
However, even “the brave Swiss” was not much 

inclined by this time to hang about-—‘* on ne badine pas 


avee les lavines”— and, distinctly sobered by our 
experience, he got in and drove off as fast as he could, 


He then 


began to tell me ghost stories, and especially of hauntings 


and very soon we were out of the danger zone. 
by a Wildmantlie, the “ salvage man” who is borne on 
an escutcheon of pretence in the arms of the high and 
mighty Republic of the Grisons. But that is another 
story and cannot be given here. Anyway, I had had 
my experience, and never would [ have willingly done a 
second time what our unfortunate countrymen anid 
countrywomen did when they refused to follow the 
advice of their guides and decided, as we did, that a 


pleasant excursion must not be spoiled because ** the 


local people * have avalanches on their nerves ! 


J. Sr. Lor Srracury. 


Prosperity Last ? 


decent clothes and a preity good home. Now they have 
much more than that. Never have I travelled in any 
country where the general standard of living was so high 
as I have seen it now. 

I looked carefully at the children coming out of the 
schools on the cast side of New York where, if anywhere, 
marks of poverty would be discernible. IL discovered 
none. There were no rageed frocks or suits, no misery 
of boots, no white, pinched faces. 

I walked about the districts of Chicago where the 
lowest-paid workers huddle together (those whom Miss 
Jane Addams and Ilull House befriend). 
frowsiness, there was squalor, but I saw no child nor 
woman nor man look hungry or cold. When I compared 
food prices with wages LT understood this. 

In Philadelphia every trade except the building soaks 
up, [I was told, all available labour. Waves therefore 
keep well up. Here, as in other cities, the number of 
motor-cars owned by manual workers is very large, and 


There was 


continues to increase. 

To suppose that the workers are everywhere content 
would be asinine. The bitter fight in the New Jersey 
cotton mills has only just finished. There is talk of a 
coal strike in the spring when 250,000 miners will table 
their demand for a rise. But this is sure: no country 
with a vast population has ever shown prosperity, or let 
us call it Purchasing Power, widely diffused among all 
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classes, in any degree comparable ; no vast population 
has ever been able to spend money on anything like the 
same scale. 

This results chiefly from two causes. 
Wages. Two, the Instalment System. 
are recent, and they hang together. 

Wages for skilled workers in America have always been 
higher than in Britain, but never before have engincers, 
mechanies, foundrymen, been able to earn £10, £12, 
even £15 a week, never did builders get six shillings an 


One, the Rise in 
Both these causes 


hour, or printing workers from £2 to £3 a day. 

These wages are not paid because American employers 
generous or more enlightened than other 
employers. They are paid because the workers have 
established their claim to a share in the profits of industry, 
and they are paid without very much grumbling because 
the connexion between spending power and prosperity 
has been firmly fixed in the American mind. 

When Mr. Ford offered a pound a day and upward for 
mechanics, he did it because he wanted to get the best 
in the country ; he got them. Then, having noticed that 
they bought his cars, he announced that he was paying 
high wages in order to increase the spending power of 


are more 


the nation and to stimulate production by enlarging 
This doctrine caught on at 
It has been incor- 


the demand for products. 
onee. It was new, also it was true. 
porated into America’s industrial creed. 

By itself the rise in wages would have done much to 
keep all American factories busy. Money circulated more 
freely, everyone had more to spend. Not only were 
the life 


Luxuries began to boom as 


there increased sales of necessaries of food, 
clothing, houses, furniture. 
well. Motor-cars, radio sets, gramophones, pianos, pianolas, 
refrigerators soon were selling as they never sold before. 

Then it occurred to restless minds in search of ever 
growing profits that the process of expanding production 
might be speeded up. Why not induce the new purchasing 
class to buy more freely by letting them pay for what 
they fancied over a period of months, even years ? 
So the instalment system was applied in a great hurry 
to everything that the wage-earner needed or could be 
Production again leaped up. By 
putting down a small deposit and undertaking to make 


persuaded to acquire. 


further payments at intervals anyone who had a respect- 
able character and a regular job could obtain anything 
within reason that he desired—sometimes things not within 
reason. Did a girl earning £3 a week want a fur coat? 
She could have one for ten monthly payments of £2 
(the “ ten pay plan”). On the same terms a young man 
could become possessor of an elaborate radio set, a lover 
of a diamond engagement ring, a newly-married husband 
of a house, an ambitious wife of a new bedroom suite. 
So there came into operation an ingenious, attractive 


“ec 


method of supplying those “ consumers’ credits ” about 
which the new school of economists has been talking, 


Credits supplied not by banks but by manufacturers 


In the Fish 


neers Fish River Bush was once a place of sinister 
- name, for in its wellnigh untrackable fastnesses lurked 
the marauding Kafir. the 
frontiersman, going to open his cattle-kraal in the early 
morning, found it empty, with only the dewspoor in the 
The bush is 


Amaxosa Time and again 


grass to show where the beasts had gone. 
still there, dark and bafiling, and so is the Kafir ; but the 
police-trooper has curbed his old activities, and but for 
a sheep or two missing sometimes from an out-station 


or salesmen. A method capable of continuous expansion 
so long as purchasers kept up their payments and went 
on pledging slices of their income. Everything depends 
on that. 

So far these conditions have been fulfilled. Defaulters 
have been few. Fresh purchases are still being steadily 
made. a banker told me, “ they are 
assumption that wages and profits 


“The snag is,” 
being made on the 
of small businesses and all forms of earning will remain 
what they are to-day.” 

That assumption may be justified. 
maintained at their present level. Everyone hopes they 
will be. But nobody feels quite sure. 

I could discover few signs of change. Yet there are 
signs. In the big Ford plant at Detroit, as I watched the 
cars I had seen built up part by part slip off the moving 
platform under their own power, I asked “* How many a 
I was told four hundred. Now I know that not 
long ago the daily output was seven hundred. Here, in 
my opinion, is the explanation of Mr. Ford’s sudden 
conversion to the five day week. 

Again, the quantity of building that has been done 
since the War seems in most places (not in New York, for 
New York is continually being rebuilt) to have caught up 
the demand for houses, blocks of offices and flats, hotels 
At a cautious 
estimate a thousand millions sterling a year have been 


Earnings may be 


day ?’ 


and restaurants, theatres and cinemas. 
spent in this way. That expenditure appears to have 
declined already, and the likelihood is that it will continue 
to shrink. 

Now if in these two standard industries, building and 
automobiles, there is going to be anything approaching a 
slump, all other trades will be affected, everyone will “feel 
the draught.” For the Americans are like mountaineers 
roped together on an ice-slope. If one 
—unless the others can hold him back. 

That would be difficult. 
plentiful payers of instalments will fall into arrear, cnor- 


goes, all go 
As SOON as Money becomes less 


mous numbers of articles supplied will be seized and will 
choke the second-hand market, production will be cut 
down, and then? Willwages fall? Well, that is what most 
people suppose and here we touch the most vital factor 
in the problem. If employers argue and act as they have 
done in the past, if they decide that wages must be 
reduced, there will be a crash, perhaps an unparalleled 
disaster. If they are wise, cool-headed, courageous, if 
they keep wages up even at the cost of forgoing dividends 
for a time, and maybe with the assistance of the Federal 
Reserve, then America will pull through. Production 
will be maintained. Prosperity will continue. The party 
will get across the ice-slope without a catastrophe. 

This will be the testing-time of the new doctrine which 
connects high wages with national prosperity. It will be 
seen then whether employers have really accepted it or 
not. 

Hami.tron Fyre, 


River Bush 


where the farmer is careless about counting his flock, 
the fascinating game of stock-lifting is played out. 

But the bush remains, miles and miles of it, an area of 
mingled grimness and charm. See it in early spring, 
when the September rains once more coax out its glories 
of colour—greens of every shade, yellow, orange-red, and 
delicate slate blue. 
scenting the whole air with its cloying fragrance, and 
spiky with formidable two-pronged thorns six inches 


Mile upon mile of glowing mimosa 
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long; here and there overtopping the low spread of the 
bush rises a Kafir boom, whose burning red blossoms out- 
rival the japonica; the sweet subdued mauve and blue 
of the plumbago ereeper festoons the thorn-trees. There is 
the wild gardenia, of an exquisite pure white and entrancing 
fragrance; the protea or sugar-bush, round 
generous yellow-cream flower globes the jewel-feathered 
sunbirds hover; giant geraniums so tall and thick that 
the Kafirs use them for firewood ; while acres of bush are 
lit with the pink blossom of the spek-boom—pink of every 
imaginable shade. The Boer housewives make a preserve, 
a komfijt, of the spek-boom leaves, which are thick and 
fleshy and have a pleasant sub-acid flavour; and they 
are relished by ostriches too. 


whose 


In the open spaces at the edge of the bush grows the 
much-hated prickly pear cactus, curse of the Fish 
River farms, for where it grows nothing else will; 
every fallen leaf takes root, and soon springs up into a 
gaunt bush eight or nine feet high. Ostriches eat the 
fruit and get thorns into their eyes, which causes blindness 
in a very short time; so do cattle, and their lips and 
tongue become so sore with the spines that they cannot 
graze, and so drop off and die. 

Refuge once for the evasive cattle-lifting Kafir, the 
bush is still the haunt of shy and beautiful birds and 
beasts. From a river pool springs a brace of moutain- 
geese, birds not unlike our sheldrake, but larger; at another 
pool stands a solitary heron, meditating on the chances 
of a shower or on the scarcity of frogs. Presently a huge 
iguana—likkovaan the Dutch call it—drops its five feet 
of leaden-coioured length plash into the water. An 
inveterate egg-stealer this fellow: to have a likkovaan 
near your henhouse means that he and not you will 
have new laid eggs for breakfast. 

The bush is alive with birds. The clear voice of the 
wood-shrike, liveried in black and lemon, rings challeng- 
ing on every hand; and the soberly attired Boer 
nightingale displays his marvellous powers of mimicry— 
he can whinny like a horse, mew like a cat, and imitates 
the call of a partridge to the life. Sometimes a swarm 
of locusts comes shimmering up the wind far as the eye 
can carry, and these are followed by hundreds of swallow- 
like pratincoles (the “ small locust-bird ” of the Colonists) 
who capture and devour the locusts in’ mid-air, neatly 
snipping off the wings of the prey, which fall in showers 
to the earth. In this play they are assisted by the spreeuw, 
a glossy starling, his plumage shot with metallic tints 
of purple, green, and copper; the spreeuw 
disorderly in contrast to the deep droning boom of the 
bromvogel, the black ground-hornbill. 

The brush-wood crackles, and a = duiker-buck has 
dipped off into thicker cover ; a beautiful little blue-buck 
no bigger than a hare whisks across the track ; and later 


‘ 


sereams 


a company of monkeys shambles side-long away with 
their long tails flying bow-shaped in the air, Occasionally 
the baboons come down from their cliff-haunts to the 


bush; they are bolder than their monkey-cousins, with 


a hoarse defiant bark. Formidable brutes they are, 
and savage, with their scissor-edge tusks which have 


been the bane of so many a good dog; the farmer curses 
them, for they eatch his ewes and tear the udders out of 
them to get at the milk. 

There is never silence in the bush, not even at night or 
early dawn when the police-trooper on patrol off-saddlcs 
to give his tired horse the chance of a bite and a roll, 
and himself a few hours’ sleep, while the dikkop bird 
The trooper falls asleep. The dikkop 
The jackals how! their last 


chants his lullaby. 
whistles by the river-pools. 


lament over the fast oncoming dawn and the fading of 
M. J. C. MereLesoun. 


the Southern Cross, 
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The Theatre 


[* Littom,” by Frerencz Mounar, at THE DUKE 01 York's 
THEATRE. ] 


Tuk programme of Liliom, recently revived at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, that, ls producer, 
M. Komisarjevsky, five people have been associated in w riting, 
adapting and * presenting ” this ‘ legend,” which failed to 
attract the public when it was produced— I think under another 
name—a few years ago. 

Author, adaptors, producer, and remoter collaborator 
must have had a strong faith in the play. They have not 
seized ignobly upon an obvious * draw.” Was it, then, a 
sacrifice that they conceived themselves to be making in the 
interests of high art 2?) Or was it that they believed that any 
sort of art would pass, with the popular names of Miss Fay 
Compton and Mr. Ivor Novello in large letters on the bills ?~ 

It may have been, rather, that they all succumbed to the 
exotic appeal of 2n influence that is now moving, as unaccount- 
ably as the wind blows, across Eastern and Central Europe, 
Call it) expressionism, what will—it 
climinates individuality, aims at the vague, and illustrates 
types supposed to be representative of whole classes, even of 


informs us sides the 


impressionism, you 


humanity in the miss. 
you seize a pattern, if you can, out of the glare of the spotlight 
In writing of the plays of Ernst Toller here, some time ago, 
I tried to define the method, which appears to me to be 
disastrous dramatically.  Liliom Vaguely, 
blanched by the spotlight, the servant girl, Julie, falls in love 
with a vagabond showman she meets at a fair near Budapest. 
Vaguely she gazes at him and he fiercely at her. As though 
inspired, peering either at him or blankly in front of her, she 
decides not to go back to domestic service. No analysis of 
motive, hardly any definition of character— just a bad boy and 
a good girl, gone suddenly to the bad. Just a splash of the 


This school paints in splashes ; and 


suffers from it. 


expressionist’ brush. 

How difficult it is, you say, to do this sort of thing well! 
And you notice that, in the next two scenes, the Hungarian 
author is forced down from the vague into reality or realism ; 
for he now shows us the expected misery of Julie and Liliom 
for few dramatists can get rid of 
the extreme 


in marriage, and particularly 
character altogether, however hard they may try 
vanity and dense stupidity of the well-profiled Liliom. (Is 
not Mr. Ivor Novello, in himself, a fine splash of sultry colour- 
ing ?) Liliom takes longer than any other stage husband or 
lover I have ever encountered to understand that his Julie is 
going to have a baby. And then, after shouting this informa- 
tion over ihe palings of an * enclosure,” within which he has 
quartered himself. and behind which appears permanently 
to lurk and crouch a Hungarian apache, who wants him to 
commit a murder for gold, he lies down on a bench, is covered 
by Julie with a rug and falls asleep. 

Beware of a spotlight young man who falls asleep in a 
splashy play! You can’t leave him there, uneasily moaning, 
or contentedly snoring. He is bound to carry you with him 
into the world of his visions. Only you ought, if you are not 
a frequent and hardened playgoer, to be plainly told that they 
Otherwise you may be irritated by their crudity 
I thought I heard sounds of dissatisfaction 
from the pit the other night, when Liliom awoke from his 
dream. They had apparently imagined that he—that Mr. 
Ivor Novello— had really tried to commit the plotted murder, 
had faiied, killed himself and then floated up for judgment to a 
Heaven closely modelled on a mixture of the Embassy Club 


are visions. 
in sentimentalism. 


in London and the vestibule of the Ritz Hotel, Paris. Person- 
ally, [liked this part of Lijiom’s dream. It told me—at last 
something about Liliom’s mind. I can well see that he would 
have imagined it all that way. He would have bowed his fine 
head before an cternal cashier, magisterially reviewing crimes 
outside glass doors, like those of all the dancings de luxe from 
which Liliom was excluded by class prejudice on carth—or 
when awake. 

But what I cannot believe is that Liliom, waking up, should 
be converted to domesticity by his absurd dream. The curtain 
comes down as he drives the apache off and falls into the arms 
of Julic. But what happened after that ?> Why, ceriainly the 
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apache still behind the palings—bobbed up again. He took 
Liliom out for a drink and the young man with a profile 
returned to beat Julie, and to blame her bitterly for bothering 
him with that baby ; although the first pride of paternity had 
sent him to sleep, and to Heaven or the Hotel Ritz. 

Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


[°° Faust.’’] 
Tie singing of a large and robust choir at the Albert Hall all 
this week as part of the musical accompaniment to the Fazst 
proved an almost 
a small sereen and in silence, the 


shown there intolerable dis- 


seen ¢ 


film being 
traction. Hdly on 


picture fh %ked much more interesting —one could hear oneself 
think ! 

Faust is a curious film. It abounds in moving picture com- 
position which are delightful to the eye, and its first half is 
the mind. At 


errors, even of taste, at least as remarkable as its beauties, 


often gratifying to the same time it contains 


it is il-balaneced dramatically, and progresses by jerks. 

Faust opens with a rather ridiculous prologue, showing a 
highly artificial and nowise impressive angel and a large devil, 
apparently composed of rubber, arguing as to the probity of 
* Faust the 
Fortunately the prologue is short and Faust’s native village is 
revealed in a series of delightfui pictures. The temptations of 
the old philosopher are likely he longs for power to 
heal his fellow-townsmen stricken by the plague, and binds 
himself to Mephistopheles for a day. Fearing the diabolical, 
he people stone Faust, who decides to take poison. Mephis- 
topheles rallies him with the gift of youth, takes him out for 


teacher.” Steam is expended generously here. 


enough 





aflying tour of the world, and offers him the droits du seigneur 
over 2 lovely lady of Parma in exchange for his soul. Faust, 
now as ardent as he is youthfully handsome, accepts. 

The second half of the picture is given up to the rather 
drearily familiar Faust-Marguerite story, which Gounod has 
made so many of us dislike. It is infinitely enlivened, how- 
ever, by some unexpectedly good comic relief provided by 
Yvette Guilbert as Martha and the now rejuvenated and arch 
Mephistopheles. 

Out of one’s impressions of Haust as a whole, a few 
The photography is magnificent, and so is the 
Peeps of the plague- 
stricken people, the splendour and surge of the Court of the 
Duchess of Parma, the wise, sad face of old Faust peering into 
his alchemical retort, the choristers and the crowds in the 
Cathedral scenes are all perfect. But save for Gosta Kkman’s 
rendering of old Faust, which was splendid, and Jannings and 
Yvette Guilbert’s comedy scenes, the acting is uninteresting, 
Throughout the whole production no real emotion is captured. 


things emerge. 


decor. pointed roofs, procession of 


I personally doubt if Faust could have made a great film ; 
it is so hackneyed a subject. If the devil is anything at all, 
he is neither the basso in red tights, nor the big buffoon of 
Jannines: if a film version of Faust is te be consistent, it 
should not, as this totter between the extremes of 
Flemish art and those of pretty picture postcards. 


doc S, 


It was with infinite glee that I ebserved a grammatical slip in 
one of the English sub-titles, which have been written by Mr. 
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Correspondence 


[A Lerrer rrom GLAascow.] 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—We have a cold snap, after a very long spell of mild 
weather. In the country near here roses are still in bloom, 
and the other day I noticed in a sheltered spot the daffodils 
about two inches up. Even primroses are flowering. But 
now it looks as if real winter has come. The hills round 
Glasgow are covered with snow. 

When 
passing through the docks to-day, I saw hundreds of wagons 
of coal waiting for export. It is a relief to see the situation 
Two months ago at these same docks I saw both 


The coal strike is over, and people look happier. 


reversed. 
gritish and Foreign ships unloading thousands of tons of coal 
into our wagons. 

Unemployment will now decrease daily. The iron and 
teel Shipyards that 
have been closed down for a year and over are now reopening, 


works relighting their furnaces. 


Dn 


are 


and a fair amount of orders for all classes of ships have been 
But we 
see the shipyards in full swing until the steel works 
I confidently 
When 
plenty of vessels are being constructed all other industries 


look up, so the outlook is bright! 


coming in from both home and foreign shipowners. 
shall not 
can feed them with an ample supply of plates. 


look forward to 1927 being a shipbuilding boom year. 


Messrs. Shanks & McEwan are getting on splendidly 
with the new Shieldhall Dock. I hear it will be ready 
in 1928. 

The war between the tramways and ‘buses still continues. 


The former are cheaper and the latter are faster and more 
The police are kept busy trying to keep the 
*bus speed down to reasonable limits. The new Glasgow 
Omnibus Co. have just started with a huge fleet of the most 
modern vehicles. I am afraid many of the privately-owned 
will find it diflicult with this new competition to 
keep on the road. The excitement has much 
for our late tramways manager. He has just resigned and 
gone off to Brazil to teach them how to run tramways in 
Sao Paulo. 


comfortable. 


*>buses 


been too 


We are longing for the day when the underground and 
suburban railways, also the Subway, shall be electrified. 
Our railway tunnels are filthy with smoke ; and the little cars 
in the Subway are still dragged round a seven-mile circle 
by a prehistoric cable. 

We are copying London as regards electric light advertise- 


ments. They can be seen _ flickering in all the main 
thoroughfares. Buchanan Street and Sauchichall Street 


have taken to advertising their attractions as streets, and all 
the shops in these streets subscribe to a single advertisement. 

The new dancing hall called the Locarno in Sauchiehall 
Street is about to be opened, and I believe it is the very latest 
thing in that line. The staid Central Hotel has started a dance 
and cabaret entertainment on Saturday evenings. 

The new Kelvin Hall is nearing completion, and next year 
the Scottish Motor Show will again be held here. 

One of our great problems is slum clearance. This is 
being tackled, but all too slowly, alas! In 1919 it was decided 
that 13.149 houses would have to be demolished. In 1923 
a beginning was made and nearly 2,000 houses were cleared 
and the same number erected in more suitable surroundings, 
Now a start has been made on another thousand. 

The other day I asked an Irishman who had not been in 
Glasgow for ten years what struck him most. Ile answered, 
* Juess drunkenness, less public-houses and more banks.” 

One of the delights of Glasgow for the business man is the 
On the north or south of the city 
It is 
l’ox- 


nearness of the country. 
woodeock can be shot within sight of the University. 
not uncommon for the Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire 
hounds to hunt within seven miles of Glasgow and be in real 
country, which is rather extraordinary considering our popu- 
lation is about 1} millions.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your GLasGow CORRESPONDENT. 


Glasgow, December 16th, 1926. 
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VILLAGE REGISTERS. 


May I make a suggestion for the consideration of those local 
historians who are beginning to trouble themselves over the 
question of the responsibility for Parish registers ? These 
historical documents are as quaint as they are valuable, but 
quite a number have clean disappeared at various dates. 
One case has come to my notice where many volumes of the 
registers tossed about for years in a very hugger-mugger 
Rectory ; and when a new incumbent was installed it was 
found that these volumes had been totally lost. One hopes 
that such examples are rare ; but there is little to prevent 
their recurrence. The material is so precious historically that 
it would be worth while to duplicate the copies. This 
an now be done very quickly, easily and cheaply by photo- 
graphy. ‘This method has been adopted in other branches of 
historical research. For example : Captain Bean, the very 
gallant historian of the Australian Army, filled over thirty 
notebooks with jottings of the War, all taken down at the 
moment, often under fire. The Australian Government 
thought them so valuable that they had every page duplicated 
by photography ; and these photographie copies are as legible 
as the original. What we need is a progressive scheme in 
cach county for duplicating, collating and indexing these 
registers. The slowness of the work would not much matter, 
if it were continuous and methodical. The churches of each 
county might be taken in order of antiquity —seniores priores. 

* * * * 

Unexpected charm lurks in these registers. Incumbents 
or churchwardens or others not infrequently scribbled down 
quaint verses and sentiments ‘of their own. Here are some, 
deciphered with much trouble from the fading script on the 
fly-leaf of a register in the parish where I write this. The 
date of the volume is 1690 to 1714 :— 


“ee 


Ask me not how calmly I 

Alle the ills of life defy, 

How to bafle human woes, 

Woman, woman, woman knows. 

You may live and laugh as I, 

You like me may cares defy, 

Alle the pangs the heart endures 

Woman, woman, woman cures. 

Ask me not of empty toys, 

Feats of arms and drunken joys, 

I have pleasures more divine, 

Woman, woman, woman's mine, 

Rapture more than folly knows, 

More than witt or fame bestows, 

Brimming bowls or conquered feilds 

Woman, woman, woman yeilds. 

Ask me not of female arts, 

Broken vows or faithless hearts, 

Till the wretch, who pines and grieves 

Wem in, woman, woman leaves. 

All delight the heart can know, 

All that fortune can bestow, 

Wealth of worlds and crown of kings 

Woman, woman, woman brings.” 

Part of the pleasure extracted from the naive rhymes lies 

in their utter inappropriateness to the volume wherein they 

are written. The same volume records in yet more ingenuous 

style, but in prose, a chance incident in village life. A baby 

girl was found in a basket hung on a pear-tree. She was 

rescued, was fittingly christened Mary Peartree and became 

chargeable to the Parish. The expense must have vexed 

the economic soul of the compiler of the register, for there 

is a note of anything but regret in the conclusion of his 

narrative :——* But she soon died, which eased the Parish.” 

Did any unknown parent grieve for poor little Mary Peartree ? 
* * * + 

Wuy ONLY Swirzertanp ? 

Every year more British people, we are told, seek a winter 
holiday in Switzerland, eager to wallow in both sun and snow. 
No one who has tasted the delights of St. Moritz or Pontresina, 
of Mirren or Wengen, of Lenzerheide or Chateau d’Oex, will 
the The change tor an Englishman is 
complete. Sun and sport together compose a recipe of merry 
health : and if (though I do not grant it) England ever lacks 
savour if is during the first month of the year. That those 


wonder at exodus. 


Country Life and Sport 


who have vigour and leisure and a competence plump for 
winter sports is not at all wonderful ; but it is more than a 
little surprising that Switzerland has a monopoly of their 
attention. Its rivals are many and serious. At the end of the 
War the French transformed one section of their Intelligence 
Staff into a bureau of * Initiative,” whose chief work was to 
exploit certain unrealized attractions of Southern France jp 
winter. They began with the Pyrenees. I visited some of the 
more adorable heights incompany with two of the best of French 
architects, who were busy planning and erecting sclid and 
spacious hotels among plains of snow. Such vast granite 
blocks as were hewn on the spot for these gran liose palaces 
I never saw before. The Pyrenees are not the Alps: but 
they have one peculiar virtue. At Font Romeux, as at 
Bagnéres de Luchon, when you reach the heights you 
discover a superior plane—undulating and broken by abrupter 
slopes, but never dominated, as in many Alpine resorts, 
by other peaks that shut off the sun or shorten the view. 
* * * * 

A good deal may be said for Scotland as a scene for winter 
sports ; and, of course, the best performers on skis (pronounced 
hard, not soft) and often on skates are those who have prae- 
tised these native sports in Norway and Sweden. It is not 
known, perhaps, to most English people that even in Australia, 
that winterless lend, winter sports are cultivated not without 
success on Kosciusko in the hinterland of New South Wales, 
No place rivals the Alps, but the secret of the supremacy of 
Switzerland lies nearly as much in skilful organization as in 
natural attractions. You are surrounded by experts who will 
guide you over ski-ing trips, or teach you the Telemark turn 
or enlarge on the secret of speed in a bob-sleigh. It will take 
a long time for any rival to create an organization that will 
equal the practised perfection of a score of Swiss playgrounds ; 


but the effort is being made and will one day prosper. 
* * * * 





Two Kinps oF GOLFER. 

It will be to the general social good if the recent example of 
a number of golf links in organizing artisan clubs is widely 
followed. It will also improve the game; and here arises a 
nice point in the psychology of golf. How is it that the 
artisans—to use the word in its widest application—as a rule 
learn the game more quickly and play it better than the people 
whose money supports the club? Watch them on the tee. 
How simply they go to work! They lay the ball, often on the 
bare grass, plant their feet firm, give one long rhythmic swing, 
and away goes the ball down the middle of the course. Their 
manner indicates their secret. They.do not think too much 
and are not nervous. They have no theories. They reach 
the stage of instinctive action quickly and easily. On an 
American course I heard a good player account for the failings 
of his opponent in these pitiful terms: * Poor fellow! He's 
using his dome too much.” The dome in question was the 
intellectual head of the unfortunate player. He was thinking 
too much. Well, Mr. Taylor told us (through the very 
happily gleaning pen of Mr. Harold Begbie) that golf is 90 
per cent. mind. That may be true. It is also often true that 
neglect of mind is as high a percentage of the cause of success. 

* * * * 
ParrinGc Birps. 

It is not too soon before the coming of the close season to 
emphasize a native habit of ** the best game-bird that flies.” 
The partridge pairs early or late, according to the weather. 
In the astonishing warmth with which 1927 
pairs were already together (evincing the tameness peculiar 
to the paired bird) on the absurdly carly date of January 2nd, 
It is bad both in morale and in the tactics of sport to disturb 
They are absurdly easy to kill 


opened 


in any way these early pairs. 
at such times, and the temptation 
holiday or University vacation——is often 
preservers everywhere should do what they can to collate 
the habit of their partridges with the prevalent weather. and 
maintain the etiquette of saving them from young end too 
This year there is an extra reason, for most 


especially in a school 


unresisted. Game 


eager sportsmen. 
preservers need all the breeding stock they can save. 
W. Beacu 'THomas. 
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Letters to 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir.— One is constantly hearing of the success of various forms 
of co-partnership and of businesses, in which it is intended to 
distribute a certain percentage of profits amongst operatives 
as soon as an adequate dividend can be paid. But the 
ethical and economic significance of such schemes is frequently 
overlooked. 

Within the ramparts of industry a great chasm, of which the 
depths are false fact, old and rotten opinion and bitter hatred, 
has been hollowed out between those who wallow in the mire 


of capitalism and those who ery before the dread spectre of 


Socialism. Noble reformers and powerful idealists turn on 
either side to bridge this gulf with beams of equality and 
thongs of respect. 

That is all a great mirage and deplorable misrepresentation, 
Never has there yet been and never will there be a dividing 
element between two classes of men in industry, other than 
that which separates man from man in everyday life. It would 
be no less absurd to attribute some social evil to capitalism 
to-day than to attribute the Great War to the fact that all 
belligerent European nations were armed to the teeth in 1914. 
Arms do not come into existence by their own instigation ; 
arms do not fight with their own impulses. 

In modern business it is essential that our actions should 
be most strictly regulated, and therefore that we should bear 
a definite relation towards all participant producing factors 
in our business group; thus the discrimination between 
different business occupations has allowed a relative economic 
status, founded on serving capacity, to be felt in business. 
With the growth and increased complexity of business, the 
association, in everyday life, of those with similar positions 
in different industrial groups, has led to the additional class 
feeling outside industry. Those who are most sensitive to their 
environment and know something of the hotbeds of cach 
class feel the differentiation a great social evil. In a vague 
way the cause is put down to capitalism, or the uneven dis- 
tribution of industrial control and social wealth. 

The cause is obviously merely the reaction of actual organic 
and physical industrial conditions and relations in the business 
that is to say, organization—the co-ordinating and 
on all participant producing 


group ; 
co-operating industrial factor 
factors, causing the everyday grouping of those with similar 
economic positions, and thus the differentiation of those with 
different positions. So long as changes implied by manufacture 
are to continue, industrial organization must remain. The 
essence of the desired co-partnership is therefore the uniting 
of members of different specialized groups, those of different 
economie statuses, in all businesses, and this is the most im- 
portant condition of efficient production. In the modern 
vertical trust, where is concentrated all the risk of the system 
of producing in anticipation of demand, the predominant 
problem of unbalanced industry to-day, there should always 
be established a sound system and fecling of co-partnership. 

The operative can no more insure the future need for his 
specialized labour than can the capitalist insure the future 
market value of his ordinary shares. According to the demand 
for each and the amount available at any period, each has a 
value for which it should be contracted. If, at a future date, 
the value of each goes up, when the social advantage from the 
services of each is increased, when profits are greater, cach 
should be remunerated according to his services, his contracted 
wage or dividend. 

The distribution amongst operatives, at 
round sum or small percentage of profit, as approved by the 
a bonus in recognition of their share in the 


such times, of a 


sharcholders, 2s 
public service rendered or as a charity after their own pecu- 
niary desires have been satisfied ; all such schemes merely to 
and efliciency of labour: the 
and arbitration courts to certify 


increase the “ willingness ~ 


creation of * labour shares ~ 
that co-partnership schemes are of advantage to 
and all othe 
capital and those who supply labour or those of 

economic statuses, such as the New Zealand Com- 
Act, 1924, are blind, are injurious. 


workers,” 
institutions discriminating between those who 


supply 


differen 


t 
Empowcring 


the Editor 


No irrevocable boundary narrows the field of our endeavour, 
but how futile are our efforts if we fail to understand our own 
organization in co-operating to produce even the necessities 
of life ! 
human side of industry, for, as Lord Leverhulme said, * if 
this is not possible from the man at the top, then it will come 
like a destructive uncontrolled voleanie upheaval from the 
man at the bottom.” 
partnership ” but the initiation of that of a common ideal 
into an economic life and the realization that no economic 
system will ever be the true state, until man is in the right 
mind to conduct himself in it ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

GEORGE SEELOUM., 


Common sense and justice must be brought into the 


What is this recent discovery of * co- 


Leighton Park, Reading. 


GOOD WILL IN INDUSTRY 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—It is Sir Robert Hadfield’s 
calibre “ ccom’ng out into the open” as he has done in his 
article, entitled ** Good Will in Industry 
Day issue. Without 
space (you are invariably generous to me) may I 


good to have a man of 
of your Christmas 
valuable 
ask the 
following questions in connexion with the proposed National 
Industrial Couneil ? : 


unduly trespassing on your 


forgotten that the Industrial Court 


(1) Has Sir Robert 
thousands of awards annually in 


makeg 


cases of disputes ? 





(2) Would the proposed Council! not be cutting across the track 
of the Industrial Court 

(3) How would “the Nation” elect members to the Council ? 

(4) Sir Robert says: * In the last resort it is the public that must 
decide.” May I respectfully ask whether the public is capable of 
deciding the merits or demerits of an industrial dispute ? Can the 
ceneral publie grasp all the facts and factors involved Is public 
opinion not largely formed —as in the case of the coal dispute 
by a biassed Press ? 

(5) Since experience has shown that most Labour leaders will 
not associate with any “ pea body (with the sole exception of 
Mr. Havelock Wilson). how does Sir Robert propose to get them 
to stand for election ? 

(6) Is it really possible to eliminate political bias whether such 
bias be Conservative, Liberal or Labour?) Are not Labour M.P.s 
expressly elected to bring about Industrial as well as Social reforms ? 


Are there not Conservative M.P.s espe senting the interests 
of the brewers, coalowners at 

(7) Would there be any degree of permanency about 
* with the public as final arbit y 

I humbly 
as these depends whether Sit Robert's suggestion could be put 
ought to 
consideration.— I Sir, &c., 

Rex CAMPBELL, 
Executive Committee of the National Industrial 
Alliance. 


it 
pecially rept 
1 others ? 
awards 
In any dispute 


suggest 


that upon answers to such questions 


into practice successfully. In 


it the best 


any Case we pive 


very am, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 

| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— The articles by Mr. F. 
appearing in your columns are a comprehensive analysis of 
the difliculties confront the 
family to-day. The solutions proposed for meeting the cost 
of providing for and edveating their children will be eagerly 


\. Mackenzie which have been 


economic which middle class 


scanned by your readers. Three methods for easing if not 
solving these problems of the family have been suggested —the 
aid of the pious founder of educational institutions, State help, 
Surely there is little hope in the 
Is it seriously proposed to stimulate the interest of the 


and the device of insurance. 
first. 
very wealthy to become pious founders, or rather providers, 
for existing institutions ? Surely the next generation is likely 
to see a serious competitive struggle and a period of high taxa- 
tion in which it will be dillicult to discover the emergence of 
very many new rich. The cry of the poor—of the very poor 

is always likely to make the greatest call on the charitable, 
work 
great and growing Claims on the 


Re Nor is the 
practicable. 


Nor must we forget that in our modern society weltare 
and scientific research have 


second sugvestion, 


industrialist and business ma 
that of State help, any more As vour contributor 


points out, State subsidies are likely to mean Siate sup ere 
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vision, and this in turn may lead to greater and greater control 
and even, ultimately, to State administration. This is very 
distasteful to those using Public Schools. But even if it were 
acceptable to them, let us not forget that there are many 
dangers surrounding the grant and the receipt of aid from 
public funds by those comparatively well off. 

The third method—that to which the middle class are in 
fact turning their attention—is that of voluntary insurance. 
It is disappointing that your contributor did not carefully 
examine and discuss this the only real solution to the very 
real and urgent problem which he analyses so clearly. 

It is evident that the costs of education constitute an addi- 
tional burden to those of providing food, clothes, nurseries, 
service, &c., for children, and that as children grow older all 
these burdens grow heavier. But it is essential to note that 
the burden actually begins just before the birth of the child 
and continues until it can provide for itself. For many mem- 
bers of the middle class, not only those who can afford to send 
their sons to Public Schools, but for teachers, Civil servants, 
Army oflicers, managers of private firms, their children are a 
comparatively heavy economic burden before they need go to 
secondary school. This problem was first clearly realized by 
John Wesley, who seems to have combined a genius for ad- 
ministration with a daring in experiment. He provided that 
ministers in his section of the Church should be paid an extra 
sum for the maintenance and education of their children. In 
addition to their basic wage, there was to be an allowance in 
respect of every child. This experiment, which is now over & 
hundred years old, has recently been copied by the London 
School of Economics in the payment of its staff. Already in 
most European countries the Civil Service has been paid on 
this principle, as is shown in a recent publication on “* Family 
Allowances,” published by the International Labour Office, 
but what is needed to convince British public opinion is an 
experiment in this country on a large scale. 

Has not the time arrived for the Central and Local Govern- 
ments to adapt their wage payments so that account be taken 
of, and some provision made for, the number of children of 
their ollicials ? If it were shown that Civil Servants gained 
from this experiment it would be possible to contrive schemes 
for doctors, lawyers, academic bodies and other middle class 
groups. ‘Technically their development would be less dillicult 
than organizing superannuation schemes. 

I:xisting experience with voluntary insurance shows that 
the benefits that can be obtained by exploiting this device are 
many, and that they are being increasingly favoured. But 
here, as in other branches of insurance, group insurance or 
compulsory insurance is likely to win out in the long run. 
Administrative expenses in voluntary insurance is neces- 
sarily high because advertising, canvassing with agents, divi- 
dends to shareholders must all be provided. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that the person who takes out an educa- 
tional policy for his child is apt to wait until it is late, and in 
consequence is called upon to pay very heavy, if not prohibi- 
tive, premia. Roughly, the number which to-day is insuring 
against this type of * contingency ” is small and comparatively 
well off. If the real benefits of insurance against the extra 
cost of providing for the children is to be obtained the State 
or some other body with the power must apply compulsion to 
a whole group. The experience of other countries points to 
the wisdom of applying first to the Civil Service-—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joseru L. Couen. 

28 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 


LEAGUE AND PUBLICITY 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Murray Allison, who, almost alone of “* publicity ’ 
men (in the technical, advertising sense of the word) does 
most certainly understand news as well as specifically advertis- 
ing values, has written for your columns a most absorbing 
article. It is.of course,open to the cheap gibe that an adver- 
tisement director is directly interested in creating new adver- 
tising clients, but IT at least am quite ready to take Mr. 
Allison au grand sérieux. 

But to those who are similarly prepared. one criticism on 
He points 
past yvear 


THE 


, 


Mr. Allison’s appeal immediately suggests itself. 
that during the 


doubt g 


out, no 


quite accurately, 





four representative British newspapers have printed about 
the League of Nations “less than one-tenth of what has been 
printed about one drapery concern in London ; less than one. 
tenth of what has been printed about one popular cigarette ; 
less than one tenth of what has been printed about one brand 
of soap.”’ Mr. Allison,of course, means that the printed matter 
about the drapery concern, the cigarette and the soap hag 
appeared in the advertisement columns of these representative 
papers. Equally,of course, the space devoted to the League of 
Nations in those papers has (if one omits the trivial advertising 
of the League of Nations Union, meetings in support thereof 
and such-like announcements) appeared in the news columns, 
Briefly, it would seem, then, that for the purpose of persuasive 
publicity (which is the one thing needed here) the advertise. 
ment columns of a newspaper rank pari passu with the news 
columns proper. At least, so I take Mr. Allison. 

This raises a most interesting and important point in regard 
to the average newspaper-reader’s psychology, and, inci- 
dentally, to the whole status of the editorial and advertisement 
sides of a newspaper, and their comparative values as moulders 
of the public opinion of to-day. 

On Mr. Allison’s theory any print in a newspaper, paid for or 
not, seems to be of equal value, space for space. This may be 
true, but I need not enlarge on the dangers of such a doctrine, 
If it is true, the editor has indeed fallen, and the reign of the 
advertisement manager over the Press—long-feared and 
recently most emphatically insisted on in some quarters— 
-Lam, Sir, &e., 

An O_p NewsrarER MANAGER, 


has come indeed. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In reference to Mr. Ailison’s recent article on the League 
of Nations, I should much appreciate your giving me the 
benefit of your valuable paper to express my warm appreci- 
ation of the ideas set out and suggestions propounded by Mr, 
Allison regarding the world-wide campaign for advertising 
the League of Nations, which, as an carnest voluntary worker 
for the League of Nations Union, I have so often advocated, 
In my opinion this is the only possible way of successfully 
bringing home to the masses the great importance of, and 
ideals for which the League stands. Iam, Sir, &e., 
Louis H.S. Goupscumipr, 
15 Heath Street, Wampstead, London, N.W.3. 


THE NUMBER SEVEN 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—With regard to your issue of December 25th, and the 
“request for enlightenment as to the origin of the wide- 
spread use, both in time and space, of the number seven,” 
may I be ailowed a word or two in reply to your correspondent, 
G. T. Harris ? 

I have satisfied myself that this origin is to be found in the 
second chapter of Genesis, where the Sabbath is instituted on 
“the seventh day.” From this divine appointment seven 
became the number symbolic of completion and perfection. 
The wheel in its revolution came full circle, and the series 
began again. 

The late Hf. Grattan Guinness, in The Approaching End of 
the Age, well says that the study of * the week in relation to 
the periodicity of vital phenomena ” leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion “ that a septiform periodicity has been by God 
Himself impressed upon nature.” 

* The week is a period of seven days having no reference 
whatever to the celestial motions, a circumstance to which it 
owes ils unallerable uniformity” (Encyc. Brit., Article, 
Calendar). And the article goes on to * As it forms 
neither an aliquot part of the year nor of the lunar month, 
those who reject the Mosaie recital will be at a 
Delambre remarks, to assign to it an origin 
semblance of probability.” 


Say: 


loss, as 


having much 


From the allusions in your issue of October 30th, p. 727 
T gather that our international calendar reformers, 


, 


unlike the 


Republicans of the close of the eighteenth century, do not 
propose to interfere with this particular ™ seven.” 
In the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. both with recard 


to time and space. * seven ” is conspicuous in both litera! and 


symbolic usage. Perhaps one of the mest striking illustra- 
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tions is the account of the taking of Jericho by Joshua 
(Josh. vi), in which seven priests bore seven trumpets before 
the ark in their march round the city daily for six days. On 
the seventh day they compassed the city seven times, and at 
the seventh time at the sound of the trumpets, the wall of the 
city fell. The Book of Revelation is modelicd on this incident 
_ seven stars, seven angels, seven candlesticks, seven churches, 
seven seals to the scroll, seven trumpets, seven vials of the 
wrath of God, seven thunders : end then the fall of the Great 
City. 

The Bible is full of sevens, but the * seven stars’ (Amos v. 8, 
A.V. Heb. Kimah, group, cluster; comp. Job ix. 8, Xxxviii. 31) 
are referable to ** the Pleiades,” as in the R.V. Of these, how- 
ever, there are than seven. I cannot connect the 
Hebrew Ash, usuaily identified with Ursa Major, with * the 
number seven”; but the fact that it is a cireum-polar con- 
stellation, and so never sets in this northern latitude, may 
perhaps connect with the ideas of completeness and perfection 
I am, Sir, &e., 


more 


before mentioned. 
Cnas. C. WALKER. 
21 Hendon Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


EASTER ISLAND STATUES 
[To the Kditor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.—I am sure that there are many who, like myself, would 
be glad to know what the information can be that *‘ appears 
to indicate ” to Mr. EK. A. 
were in the habit of fashioning the molten material of active 
into and even 
To say that obsidian spearheads were so made 
that Mr. Rout At 
y that such weapons were not 
made from the molten taterial, but by flaking it when cold 
is produced. This, it is safe to 
used 


THE 


Rout “ that certain native peoples 


voleanoes ornaments, weapons, statues 
megaliths. 
would seem to show has never seen one. 


would sce, 


a glance he not onl 
a far more effective weapon ts 
say, the method 
by existing primitive peoples. 
It is a little hard how Easter Island Statues 
could have modelled while the tufa was soft, and presumably 
hot. My such a theory is quite fantastic, 
and against The two in the British Museum 
were certainly sculptured in the ordinary way. I should 
like to hear the opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge on 


Wis used in ancient times and now 


to see the 


conviction is that 


all evidence. 


the question. 

If Mr. Rout would like to be certain as to obsidian, let him 
get a spearhead made of glass when in a molten state, and 
compare it with one chipped from the glass when cold. 

He can see plenty of the latter in the Australian Section 
of the British Muscum at Bloomsbury. IT should be interested 
to hear if he can find there, among cither the prehistoric or 
ethnographiecal specimens, a single one which shows signs 
of having been made from the molten obsidian. Iam, Sir, &e.» 

C. Trrceures Reap. 

Hotel Esplanade-Locarno, Locarno (Suisse). 


THE ROMAN INDEX 
[To the Editor of the Svvcrarvor.] 
Sir, an exceptionally interesting article in your 
January Ist the Prohibited Books.” 
I think. however, that one matter, on which your contributor 


That was 
issue, on * Index of 
expresses himself as puzzled, is capable of easy explanation. 
He mentions the large number of the books which are banned, 
but adds that in England he has never heard of the Index 
being enforced. 

Your contributor is both wrong and right. Tt is a case of 
laws being theoretically binding but being very dilflicult to 
enforce because circumstances are adverse. 
very useful little book on the subject: 
the Present Index Rev. 
Timothy Hurley, D.D. (Dublin. 1907). Since itwas published, 
Roman canon-law has been codified, but few changes have been 
mac 

The position, thie n.as to Papal laws of hook prohibition, is 
this: : the Roman Catholic Church are 
forbidden to be read or kept by Roman Catholics, under pain 
Other 
(indirectly adverse) are forbidden under certain conditions, 
For example (Ifurley, 


I recommend a 


A Commentary on Legislation, by 


as regards the Index. 


ll books adverse to 


of mortal sin or even excommunication, books 


Varying according to differing cases. 


p-. 76): ‘“* All translations (of the Bible) made in vernacular 
languages by non-Catholics, and especially those made by 
Bible Societies, are strictly forbidden.” 

As to the places to which the rules of the Index applies, there 
can be no mistake. ‘ Books condemned by the Apostolic See 
are. to be considered forbidden throughout the entire world ; 
and translations of them are likewise to be considered 
forbidden * (Ifurley, 236). 

So much for theory. As to practice, however, your contri- 
butor is right in saying it is lax. I remember an amusing 
correspondence on the subject in the Catholic Gazette two or 
No one seemed to be able to make head 
or tail of the subject. I that it is 
wrong to think there I have often 
seen, in Catholic presbyteries, anti-Roman books that have been 
handed over to the clergy by lay people who have been 


three years ago. 


may say, however, 


is no enforcement at all. 


and a good deal of moral 
exerted. the Index is largely 
especially amongst Catholics in Protestant lands. 
When the Index was 
Bishops were able to 


reproached for possessing them ; 
pressure is Nevertheless, 
inoperative 
Why ? The reason is quite simple. 
founded, printing was relatively rare. 
visit booksellers and inspect their stocks (they were required 
to do so), and the rules were enforcible. Now, however, the 
mass of printed matter is so colossal that little can be done 
in countries like England ; but this is less so in Ireland, Spain, 
or other Roman Catholic communities. 
as that of the Papal claims to supremacy over States. 


The secret is the same 
They 
exist intact in theory, but conditions of society make enforce. 
ment impossible or very hard. Yet they would be enforced 
were it possible. That is the explanation in a nutshell.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 
J. W. Poynter. 
106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, London, N.5. 


A LESSON FROM HOLLAND 
[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir, 
for the benefit of charities is not, as your correspondent, 
Mr. St. John Turner, appears to imply, confined to Holland. 
It has been in vogue in Switzerland for several years ; for 
preciscly how many, or by which country the idea was first 
adopted, Iam unable to say, but I bought * Pro Juventute ” 
stamps in Switzerland in 1922.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuarves L. Freesron, 


The system of issuing stamps at an enhanced value 


Beucon sfic ld. 


THE CANADIAN FLAG 
[fo the Editor of the SprcratTor.] 
Sir, “The South African Flag” in your issue 
of December 18th is excellent, and even courageous, but in 
respect to the flag question in Canada, it is inaccurate. It 
states, ** Most Iinglishmen would naturally prefer that the 
Union Jack should be retained by South Africa, and that 
it should appear in the corner of the national flag as it does 
in the Canadian, Australian and New Zealand flags.” 

Canada has no national flag. I happen to be a Canadian 
who wishes Canada had a flag, but the sad, or as the 
Canadian Imperialists would say glad, fact remains that the 
so-called Canadian flag may not be flown on Canadian soil, 
without at once committing an heraldic error and arousing 
the contemptuous comments of Canadian Imperialists. 

It is true that there are many Canadians who feel that a 
national flag is a convenient and legitimate badge of that 
natural nationalism out of which the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has evolved, but, up to the present, our feelings are 


The article 


ollicially ignored. 

The flag of the Canadian Mercantile Marine is no doubt the 
flag which you assume to be the national flag of Canada, 
I regret to inform that it is merely the flag of those 
Canadians who prefer distinction to confusion and who, failing 


you 


a flag of theic own, have committed piracy on the high seas, 


and stolen the flag which was designed and authorized to 
enable seafaring folk to distinguish Canadian shipping. 

It is pertinent to your article to suggest that the tricolour 
would not be quite so popular with French Canadians were a 
definitely Canadian flag officially recognized. 

f hope that one day our Canadian politicians will have the 


courage to decide the flag question, instead of side-stepping 
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it as they have been doing for some years past. Whatever 

unpleasantness may be aroused by the discussions which are 

now taking place in South Africa, they show at least a desire 

to settle the question once and for all. In the meantime, 

South Africa may learn something from Canada in the matter 

of flags.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry BALDWIN. 
10 Vincent Square Mansions, London, S.W. 1. 


LITERARY PARALLELS 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrxror.] 
Sir,—The Westminster Play reminds me that a curious 
parallel to one of the most characteristic and striking meta- 
phors in the Rubaiyat is to be found in one of the Plays of 
Plautus, though I have not been able to trace the passage 
myself. 

Cotton, in his translation of Montaigne’s Kssay on Vanity, 
quotes the following words from the Roman poet : ‘* Enimvero 
Dii nos homines quasi pilas habent,” and he translates them 
thus: * The Gods play at tennis with us, and bandy us every 
way.” 

The words in the translation which I have italicized, per- 
haps even more than the original, anticipate the thought 
expressed by Omar, some thousand years afterwards, in one 
of his most familiar quatrains : 

* The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But Right or Left, as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the fick! 
He knows about it all—He knows, He knows.” 
--I am, Sir, &e., WALTreR CRICK. 

Oving Vicarage. 

[The line quoted from Plautus by our correspondent occurs 
in the Prologue to the Capiivi.—LKp. Spectator.} 


A FORGOTTEN BATTLEFIELD 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In his interesting letter on ** A Forgotten Battlefield ” 
in your issue of December 11th, “ N. W. H.” states that his 
family was acquainted with the widow of Colonel John 
Cameron of the 92nd Regiment, who was killed at Quatre Bras. 
This statement is somewhat astounding as Colonel Cameron 
never married ! At one time he wished to marry, but did not 
do so as his father thought the marriage an unsuitable one- 
I write about matters within my knowledge as Colonel 
Cameron's brother, Sir Duncan Cameron, was my great- 


grandfather.—I am, Sir, &e., D. 


IRISH LANGUAGE IN SCHOOLS 
|To the Editor of the Siecravror.] 

Sir,—Your Dublin Correspondent, though ctherwise well 

informed, has gone astray with reference to the opposition to 

Compulsory Irish. 

t is true that influential members of the Church of Treland 
have spoken about the withdrawal of Protestant Schools, 
should the Irish programme not be modified, but they have 
spoken as individuals, not as ‘* representatives.” There is 
nothing cither racial or religious in the widespread opposition 
to Compulsory Irish. Major Redmond’s new National Party 
have come into the open against it; at the last election for 
the Senate the ballot box gave little quarter to those who 
sought votes on the ground of their devotion to the native 
language ; as the Gaelic League found in their ingury last 
summer, Irish has few worse foes than the Roman Catholies in 
the diminishing Irish-speaking districts. Though familiar with 
the language from infancy, they refuse to use it, and they 
resent the efforts made to banish English from their schools, 
What an increasing number of their supporiers do criticize in 
the Government's linguistic policy is its unpractical, not to say 


THE 


its injurious, tendency. 

Irish Primary Schools normally work twenty hours a weck. 
They have been compelled to give up a quarter of this time to 
Irish. The results are indifferent so far as Irish is concerned ; 
they are disastrous with regard to other subjects. The 
Secondary Schools fear that, if the similar treatment is meted 
out to them, modern languages will cease, and all other 
subjects will suffer. 

Irish is admittedly one of the most difficult languages in 


ee 


existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, if it existed, might 
possibly accomplish its successful revival. This compulsion 
cannot do. By grasping at a shadow we stand in danger of 
becoming the most illiterate people in Europe.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
EDUCATIONIST, 


Dublin, 


’ Al 
DOG HOMERS 
[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 
Sir,—I am wondering if the anecdote which I append and for 
the complete truth of which I am willing to vouch, would be 
of interest to your readers. It seems to bear witness to the 
directional sense of smell to which you refer.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. J. Care. 

Schoolhouse, Colchester. 

“One day in mid-winter before the War I was motoring with 
my fox-terricr from my home in Kent to Devonshire. It happened 
that 1 lunched at a hotel, called the ‘Pembroke Arms Hotel,’ 
in Wiiton, Wilts. After lunch I proceeded and—four miles on— 
had the misfortune to get a complete breakdown of the car. The 
dog, frightened by the noise, ran away and though I searched for 
him until it was dark, | was unable to find him. I then gave 
up the search, got my own car (which was quite wrecked) off the 
road and begged a lift in another car back to Wilton where I stayed 
for the night at the hotel where 1 had lunched. The next morning 
the dog was on the doorstep of the hotel and when the door was 
opened, he ran straight up to my bedroom. The point of the 
story, of course, is that | motored both ways—out in my own car, 
back in the stranger's car—so that there was no question of scent 
in the ordinary sense.” 


A * ‘ ” v Y ‘ , y yy € 
DO ANIMALS ENJOY CAPTIVITY ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— Mr. Graham Renshaw writes : ** The caged bird, being 
well fed, does not miss freedom—and why should it?” 
A biologist would reply that it misses freedom because what 
Mr. Renshaw, in a strangely -inept comparison of a newly- 
caught linnet with an eagle, calls the * 
demeanour of the Zoo’s raptorial birds” is the somnolence 
of death-in-life. 


sleepy, comfortable 


Soaring eagles, buzzards, and kites are not hunting when 
they soar. They are rejoicing in the use of powers acquired 
through countless generations to fit them for the life that is 
natural to them. Their blood is highly arterialized, and they 
are exultingly alive. The drooping eagles of the Zoo are 
not: their blood is vitiated; and if they know not the 
depth of their own desolation, yet their existence is one 
long vague yearning for an opportunity to use their wings 
as nature intended. 

Their temperament is not the same as that of the small 
bird ceaselessly passing to and fro before the wires that 
separate it from the wide fields of air where it should be. 
The elements are differently mixed, but each bird in its own 
way proclaims the loss of its freedom, and the cruelty of 
confinement towards each is equal in degree.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EK. St. Georce Betts, 

24 Cmbersley Road, Birmingham. 


Poetry 
The Old Love 


* BueGin again!” 
Is fixed upon my face; in vain 
I change the tale, he always says, 


Ilis eager gaze 


* Begin again!” 

A hundred times we must have slain 
The same old dragon; stooped to raise 

The sleeping princess and her train. 


We've propped them on their steeds a-daze 
And cantered home across the plain 
A hundred times—and yet he prays, 
* Begin again!” 
I. M. STENNING,. 
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M. Rosert De LA SizeRANNE has written an extremely 
interesting and rather uncommon book on the Celebrities of 
the Italian Renaissance (Brentano's Ltd. 16s.). In his intro- 
duction he mentions what we have so often felt ourselves 
after looking at pictures or frescoes: amongst the saints, 
angels, satyrs or nymphs we have often noticed some 
particular face which makes us say, * That’s a portrait !” 
It is something more than merely using a model. M. De La 
Sizeranne gives us some interesting life-stories of remarkable 
people, notably of Isabelia D’Este and of the life she lived 
and of the life of which she only dreamed. The book is ex- 
cellently translated by Mr. Jeffrey KE. Jeffrey and should 
rain many readers, 


gi 
ca ae oa % 


Messrs. Barclay send us A History of Barclays Bank, 
Limiled. a few copies of which are available at the price of 
¢22s.acopy. The book is in many respects a financial history 
of the past three centuries. In this period the manner of 
British banking has completely changed : the early ** Gold- 
of the seventeenth century have given place 
to the great mergers which constitute the Big Five of to-day. 


smith bankers ” 


Messrs. Barclay have produced a sound and instructive work. 
* * * * 

Mr. Len Challoner writes in What the Vintners Sell (Heath 

Cranton, 3s. 6d.) that a glass of sherry, 

port, may pleasantly tide over the reluctant minutes before 


“oreven a glass of 
dinner.” There is a famous club in Calcutta where white 
port and chestnuts are always consumed at this hour, but the 
custom is not common. We do not think the author is well 
advised in suggesting a complete menu from Italian vine- 
vards. “ Torino” as apéritif, Marsala with the soup, followed 
by Capri and Chianti and finally sweet Asti, would be an 
ill-mixture of good wines. This is neither a good nora bad 
book, but just middling. 
* * * * 

Friends and admirers of Philip Burke Marston will be 
interested in a small privately printed memoir (Times Book 
Club, 2s. 6d.) by Mr. C. C. Osborne. Marston, in one of his 
letters, mentions ** a man called Bernard Shaw, whom I know 
slightly and much hate. An Irishman who speaks with a 
strong aceent, and said that he regarded Queen Mab as a 
I wanted to get up and 
On the whole, we agree with Mr. Shaw. 

* * * * 


much greater work than the Cenci. 





murder him.” 


Mr. Anderson, who is responsible for Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop’s Diary of an Lighteenth Century Garden (Williams 
and Norgate, 7s. 6d.) “* hesitates whether to put down * the 
Cure for a Cough’ in his Bee Book or among his Garden 
Notes.” 
of a delightful old gentleman, whose linen lies in lavender 
and whose bowls are full of pot-pourri, the charming book it is. 
Alllovers of gardens and of a quiet country life will enjoy it. 

* * * * 


It is irrelevancies of this kind which make this diary 


Foreign Affairs (6d. monthly) appears in larger form in 


its January number. The paper is the official organ of 
the Union of Democratic Control: it claims also to be 
‘a journal of international understanding,” but we fear 
that there are some lapses of editorial comprehension in the 
issue before us, which deals chielly with Mediterranean 
problems and the alleged wickednesses of Signor Mussolini. 
* * * * 
Our learned and ever-delightful contemporary, Nature, 
published a ‘ Cavendish Laboratory Supplement in its 
issue of December 18th which some of our readers would be 
sorry to miss. Among many articles of serious and absorbing 
interest. we would mention, in lighter vein, the verses of 

Sir Richard Paget on * The Jolly Electron ~ 
“ Though Crcokes at first suspected my presonce on this earth, 

‘Twas J. J. Thomson found me, in spite of my tiny girth ; 
He measured first te ‘e by m’ of my electric worth ; 
I love J. J. in a filial way, for he it was gave me birth.” 
» “ * * 

illustrated booklet manner of 
with amusing verses, comes from the 
The author-illustrator 


A cleverly rather in the 
Aubrey Beardsley 


Swan Press, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 


This Week’s Books 





is Mr. Albert Wainwright, the price 1s. 


and very good value 
it is for those who appreciate ** poetic trivia,” 
* * * * 


as we do. 


An important new book of military history is The Honour- 
able Artillery Company, 1587-1926, by Major G. Goold Walker, 
the learned secretary of the Company (John Lane. 12s. 6d.). 
The Guild or Fraternity of St. George may or may not have 
been * overseers of the science of artillery, that is, to wit, 
for long bows, cross-bows and hand-guns,” long before 
Henry VIIls day. But from 15387 onwards the Guild 
has had a continuous existence. The Artillery Company, 
as it came to be called under the Stuarts, supplied the oflicers 
for these redoubtable London train-bands which were the 
solid core of the Parliamentary army, and Skippen, Cromwell's 
trusted infantry commander, had been Captain of the Company. 
A military organization which is far older than our regular 
army and which still survives in undiminished efficiency 
and popularity, deserves the careful study which Major 
Goold Walker has bestowed upon it in this most readable 
volume. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. 
Milton in his last home near Burhill Fields must often have 
heard the Company drilling. 

* * * * 

Kighteen years ago Mr. Alired Noyes wrote a five-act 
play on the old folk-tale of Robin Hood. Tt has now been 
published by Messrs. Blackwood (5s.) ** on the eve of its first 
appearance in England” and will certainly interest’ the 
poet's many admirers. Mr. Noves keeps close to the ballads, 
emphasizing the villainy of John and Elinor and ending with 
the murder of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, so that his 
version differs widely from the film play which everyone has 
The spirits of the forest, and the fool who alone can 
see them, serve as a Greek chorus, and their songs are in 
Mr. Noves’s happiest manner, 


seen. 


%* * * * 

The December issue of The Fuel Economist has the report of 
an interesting presidential address delivered by Sir Alfred 
Mond to the Institution of Fuel Technology. The paper deals 
chiefly with the industrial side of the question, but there are 
also some interesting side-lights on the domestic use of power 
in Canada. For instance, in Toronto, which has a population 
of 660,000, no less than 10,000 horse power of extra electrical 
energy has to be generated on washing day, to supply the 
electric irons in use on that weekly festival. 
other items of interest in this journal, which is an excellent 
half-crown’s worth. 


There are many 


& * * 7 
The Report of the Royal Commission on Cross-River Traffic 
the Report 
may be obtained from the Stationery Office at a cost of ds. 


in London has already been dealt with editorially 


A New Competition 


Our next competition is a very simple one and will be judged 
strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give us 
the names of the ten most popular characters in fiction of 
any age or ¢clime in the order of their popularity. We are 
not prepared to say what is fiction and what is not. Decisions 
on this point can be left to the common sense of our readers, 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Feb. 4th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 60 of this issue. 

3. ‘The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
potitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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(The Gregynog Press.) 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 
(The Labour Publishing 


Chosen Essays. 

The Little Angel. 

The Bookmark. 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Days (and One More). By 


By Edward Thomas. 
By Robert Lynd. 
By C. E. M. Joad. 


E. V. Lueas. 
Saints in Sussex. 
net.) 


(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Moré and more noticeably the Essay is having to submit to 
the Procrustean demands of the Press. Length, subject-matter, 
manner these are all gradually being standardized to fit the 
tendency of a standardizing age. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that the Essay, as Lamb and his clect company under- 
stood the term, should show signs of passing. For it is the 
essential privilege of the Essay that it shall be free to go its 
Individuality, that must blow where it will or not 
Perhaps we should be 


own way. 
at all, is the very breath of its life. 
more honest, then, if we coined a new term for these articles 
that appear in our weekly reviews, to be collected later into 
* books ofessays.” Editors call them * Middles.” ** Middlings ” 
would be an honest word for honest work, neither essay nor 
news, husk nor grain. 

But the late Edward Thomas lies outside such a category. 
His work has been stretched on no Procrustean bed. Tle was 
sn modern master of the pure essay, fit to take his place in the 
shining ranks, not too far from Addison, Lamb, Tlazlitt and 
Jefferies, 
relaxings, the overflowings, of his poetic mood. 
he is as sensitive as in the other, as poignantly aware of the 
mutability of life, and as triumphantly aware of the divinity 
that is masked in the flesh ; but in the Essay he puts off the 
discipline of the Poem and writes at ease. And perhaps some 
of the best essays in our language have been written in this 
armchair mood of the poet. Certainly there are examples in 
this beautifully produced and well-chosen selection that can 
challenge the best. It was Thomas's especial delight to take 
some silent, statuesque grouping of folk-— by the cottage-hearth 
in the dusk, under the plane-trees at noon in some city square 

and interpret it with all the richness of his imagination. 
*“Obwen issuchanexample. A maturing girl (another cottage- 
Ilelen) sits before the bunching flames with her baby sister on 
her knees, whilst her young lover, twirling his cap in his 
hands, watches, and the mother, whom experience has made 


He was a poet, and his Mssays are, as it were, the 
In one form 


Good Grain and Middlings 


a little cynical, stands uneasily by. The whole group has been 
built up with just that magnificent command over sentiment 
that allows it full rein without ever losing control, and one 
comes to the last word of the essay with the same spiritua} 
glow that a fine poem will give. ‘* On the Evenlode ” jg 
another instance of this interpretive imagination, and “4 
Group of Statuary ” another. The Gregynog Press is to be 
congratulated on this admirable selection, which follows 
worthily upon their selection from the poetry of Vaughan. 

To class Mr. Lynd’s work with the * Middlings ” is not at 
all to disparage it. He is one of the small bevy of writers 
to-day to whose weekly outpourings we can turn with the 
conviction that they will surely be good and with the hope 
that they may even be excellent. 
are journalism— though journalism at its highest level: genial, 
abundant in common sense, pure in style, casy and compelling, 
No one would think, in reading The Liitie Angel, that the 
printer's devil had all the while been at Mr. Lynd’s elbow, 
Grace and sanity, we feel, are the man himself; and whatever 
he takes to serve him for his weekly text-—a trade journal 
come upon in an out-of-the-way inn, a chance remark of a 
niece, a pamphlet on the sin of * bobbing,” or merely the Dean 
of St. Paul's will certainly evoke from him something we 
shall be the richer to have read. Whether we shall as cer- 
tainly be the richer for reading Mr. Joad’s literary essays is 
another matter. For one thing, he is writing for a special 
public “what great men and 
women have thought and said memorably about life,” and 
without the leisure to sift for themselves the good from the 
bad. Something of the therefore to be 
expected in Mr. Joad’s little book, and we find it, sure enough, 

For the rest, Mr. Lucas has compiled a pleasant anthology, 
from his own writings, of selections for every day of the year; 
moral, descriptive, jovial and anecdotal, and always in im- 
peceable taste. And Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has departed 
for a season only (let us hope) from the path of the novelist, 
and Jost herself amid the briars and thickets of poetry and the 
drama. Her two examples of the drama--—incongruous and 
modernized versions of the nativity play and the passion play 
—are particularly to be regretted, being uncomfortably senti- 
mental and sometimes unintentionally comic. 

C. Henry Warren, 


Nevertheless, his writings 


a public anxious to know 


schoolmaster is 


Architecture—Past, Present and Future 


Theory and Elements of Architecture. By Robert Atkinson 
and Hope Bagenal. (Benn. 30s.) 

The Substance of Architecture. By 
12s.) 

Belbus: or The Future of Architecture. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. Gd.) 
Architectural Style. By A. 

Ciwver. 10s. Gd.) 
Small Manor Homes and Farmsteads in France. By H. D. 
Eberlein and R. W. Ramsdell. (Lippincott. £3 3s.) 


Arcnrrecrure is coming into its own again. 
very nearly, if not quite, a dinner-table topic. 
news ~ by the daily Press. Soon 


ALS. CG. Butler. (Constable. 


By Christian Barman. 


Trystan Edwardes. (Faber and 


Already it is 
It is even begin- 
ning to be taken seriously as * 
we shall be overhearing snaiches of architectural arguments 
between season-ticket holders, and find ourselves obstructed 
by traflie blocks because of the crowd collected to see the last 
scaffolding removed from the facade of Messrs. Blank’s new 
Ov we should, if the newest books on architecture 
The writers, 


premises. 
find the wide public they certainly deserve. 
mostly practising architects, are well aware of the extreme 
shyness of the average layman, and have gone 
to great pains to present their matter both attractively and 
lucidly. Perhaps it is more than the public deserves: it is 
not all altruism and condescension on the part of the architects, 
for no one knows better than they do that there can be no 
effective demand for good buildings and their own. skilled 
ministrations without an aesthetically educated public. 
Any civilized layman, for instance, will find 


or laziness 


Messrs. 


Atkinson's and Bagenal’s book, Theory and Elements of Archi- 
Let him look, sav, 


tecture, full of interest, even of excitement. 





at the picture entitled ** Myccnac, Restored Portico of Karly 
Megaron,” and confess that without its legend he would have 
taken it for a cinema in the newest Duteh fashion. The 
drawing of the Baths of Diocletian. too, will strike him as 
incredibly modern-looking 
away the source of much twentieth-century designing. 


or to be frank, the drawings give 
Most 
assuredly this is a book for the intelligent traveller. It is 
the first volume of an impressive trilogy destined to become 
practically an encyclopaedia. 


Mr. A. S. G. Butler presents in The Substance of Are hitecture 


a closely reasoned analysis of the nature and function of 
architecture and the means whereby plastic beauty may be 
and has been attained. In part, it is an architect's confession 
of faith : in part, a withdrawing of the veil from the workings 
of his mind ; and indeed, as Sir Edwin Lutyens justly records 
in his preface, it also ~ gives indispensable help to all earnest 
in the desire to reach bevond the cloud of words to the real 
substance of architecture.” 

Those who delighted in Mr. Geoffrey Scott's The Architecture 
of Humanism will certainly enjoy the 
pedantic 
ideas presented in the earlier book are developed and demon- 
strated. 
most normal people are born with a sense of beauty—and, by 
inference, that they retain it, though but few exercise it. In 
the average Englishman, at least, the talent is pretty deeply 
buried. 


* A man once went to Padua during a tour of Italy and said 


fastidious —almost 
clarity of Mr. Butler's essay, wherein certain general 


He is to be envied his happiness in believing that 
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he thought the interior of the celebrated church of St. Antony 
was a poor edition of Westminster Cathedral. Perhaps his judgment 
was a little callow and his sentiment for history peculiarly small, 
put his regard for architecture was of the right sort, because he 
cared solely for the thing itself and for none of its accessories. He 
had compared the impressions given him by two rather similar 
large churches, one in Venetia and the other in London, and hal 
formed an opinion of them as churches, quite unbiassed by historical 
importance, local association or age. He had studied and walke:l 
about in both and found himself most satisfied in the modern 
ine. and so, quite properly, decided there was the best architecture. 
For like everything else done for the amelioration of life, the object 
of architecture is to give satisfaction.” 

If more of our countrymen were like the men in Mr. Butler's 
parable, we should hear less nonsense talked and see fewer 
foolish things built. 

In Balbus; or the Future of Architecture, Messrs. Kegan 
Paul's already distinguished “To-day and To-morrow ” 
series of essays receives a really brilliant addition from the 
pen of Mr. Christian Barman, to whose lively editing the 
{rchitects’ Journal has owed so much. He is concerned to 
show certain influences now at work as affecting the trend of 
modern architecture, and he boldly foretells new influences 
and still further modifications. The highly specialized 
design of the great drapery stores is clearly changing our urban 
architecture profoundly, both directly and indirectly ;— but 
to attribute their growth and multiplication solely to * the 
emancipation of women,” as does Mr. Barman, would seem 
unduly pessimistic. That more feminine freedom and leisure 
should) result chiefly in a vastly inereased demand 
for finery and monstrously swollen shopping crowds is, 
if true. a rather solemn thought. It is to the * influence of 
Beautiful and Expensive Women ” that the author attributes 
the recent great improvements in interior decoration and 
furnishing as a logical extension of beautiful feminine dress and 
trinketry. 
who studied the remarkable display of domestic (sic) interiors 
at the last Paris Exhibition. 


The Psyche 


Modern Psychology and the Validity of Christian Experience. 
By C. H. Valentine. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) 


In this he is no more than just, as all will agree 


Psychology Applied to Education. By James Ward. Edited 
by G. Dawes Hicks. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. cl.) 


* Ar the present hour it is psychology which is the most dan- 
gerous menace to the Christian view of life, as biology was in 
a former generation and geology in an earlier time.’ So 
writes Dr. Garvie in the Preface he has contributed to Mr. 
Valentine’s book. This is well and truly said. To put the 
point in another way, we have escaped domination by nine- 
teenth-century matter only to become the slaves of our un- 
conscious selves. This is not a cause for self-congratulation, 
and it is. therefore, no matter for surprise that the books upon 
psychology and morals which have recently becn published 
all deal more or less directly with this important issue of 
human freedom. 

Modern psychologists, when confronted with the kind of 
knowledge that we call moral or religious, hold that such 
knowledge is a mere rationalization of our instinctive needs. 
The human being, they assert, has certain instinctive impulses, 
which are normally unconscious. If he is sophisticated and 
civilized he cannot proceed to indulge them with the simplicity 
of the savage ; he has to use his reason to persuade himself 
that what he wants to do is his duty, and what he wants to 
believe is true. Hence the function of reason is to invent 
excuses for what we instinctively want to do and justifications 
for what we instinctively want to believe. Morals and 
religion, therefore, instead of being fundamental verities 
about the nature of the universe, are merely intellectualized 
versions of our unconscious desires. 

Mr. Valentine’s reply to this attack is very simple. He 
merely turns the guns of the psychologists upon the psycho- 
logists themselves. If we are to believe that the reasoning of 
ethics and theology is invalid because it is not about any 
external fact or object, why may we not say the same thing 
about the reasoning of psychology ? May we not say that 











and increasing road 


The profound effects of ** zoning laws * 
traffic on city building are very lucidly described, and the 
intermarriage of whites with blacks is noted with pain and 
misgiving. How such a lament comes to find a place in a 


short essay on architecture the reader must discover for 
himself. As for Mr. Barman, his views on this subject 
might be considerably modified if he would read Nigger 
TTeaven. 

* What,” he asks, “is to follow the great age of city- 
building, whose ironie fate it was to discern the laws that 
should have governed its activities when it was too late to 
obey these laws except on a point of secondary importance, 
being then able to obey only under penalty of death?” 
What, indeed! The reading of Balbus will give much data 
for intelligent prophecy, and incidentally an hour or so of 
excellent entertainment. 

Mr. Trystan Edwardes is the Beau Brummell of architecture, 
and in his latest book, Architectural Style, he is as concerned 
as ever (and quite rightly) with the deportment of buildings 
and their manners towards each other. Had his canons of 
urbanity been more generally accepted, Regent Street might 
still have had the flavour of an aristocratic society rathee 
than of a bagman’s congress. Quantities of little line sketches 
and diagrams illustrate his theories and will surely challenge 
the critical reader to disagree with some of them. 

Mr. Eberlein and Mr. Ramsdell exploit in Small) Manor 
Houses and Farmsteads in France, a field that has been 
strangely neglected. Sir Reginald Blomfield and Country 
Life have made us gratefully familiar with most of the great 
chateaux and palaces of France, and with the garden triumphs 
of Le Notre; but we are here very pleasantly introduced 
to less pretentious and more intimate country homes. After 
such a feast of theory as the first four books afford, it is 
soothing to turn the pages of so elegant a picture-book and 
see all the rules being observed or broken with such unassuming 
and unselfconscious charm. Clough WiILuraMs-ELuis, 


and the Self 


psycho-analysis merely reflects the unconscious proclivities 
of the psycho-analyst? 

The followers of Freud, for example, are accustomed to 
make sweeping assertions about the sexual origin of religious 
piety and devotion. The man who is in love with God is, they 
say, merely suffering from a repressed sexual desire. Is reason- 
ing of this kind, on the psycho-analyst’s own showing, any- 
thing more than a rationalization of his own unresolved 
complexes ? 

Mr. Valentine then proceeds to carry the war into the enemy's 
country. This rationalization, or sham reasoning, of which the 
psychologist is so ready to convict the religious person, is, accord- 
ing to the psychologist’s own account, a result of inner dishar- 
mony; it is the expression of a maladjustment within the 
individual or between the individual and his environment 
Suppose, then, a person devoid of complexes and repressions, 
perfectly harmonious within himself and at peace with the 
world, a person, in short, who is sinless. Would not his mental 
processes be free from rationalizing ? Would he not, there- 


fore, be in a position to give accurate and trustworthy testi- 
mony as to the nature of the universe and the position of man 
in its scheme ? Such a person was Christ ; therefore, on the 
psychologist’s own showing, Christianity, which is Christ’s 
teaching about the world, has a better chance of being true 
than the accounts of others which must necessarily suffer 
from rationalization. 

Professor Ward’s book of lectures on psychology and 
education are based upon a conception of psychology in 
general and of human personaiity in particular, which is the 
very antithesis of the determinist tendencies against which Mr. 
Valentine protests. Although a period of nearly forty years 
has elapsed since they were delivered in 1880, the force and 
freshness with which they strike the modern reader is extra- 
ordinary. We all owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Dawes 
Hicks for undertaking the labour of editing them and, making 
them available in their present form, a labour which we may 
well believe was primarily one of love. C. E. M. Joap. 
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Chit-chat. By Lady Augusta Fane. (Butterworth. 21s.) 
Certain People of Importance. By A. G. Gardiner. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 


Tus books shall come in an order dictated not so much by 


the principle of place aux dames as by recognition of 


what the public is looking for. Lady Augusta Fane, without 
preliminary apprenticeship, commences author after a long 
social career, in which she has picked up a deal of gossip, and 
has learnt to retail it amusingly. Oddly enough, she is best 
when she recalls the generations that are really known to her 
only by memory. Yet she had a surprising link with the past 
in her father, who was godson to Pitt and Cornwaliis, and 
served in the Waterloo campaign—-though a fall from = his 
horse, on the day before Quatre Bras, kept him out of the 
battle: otherwise, in all probability, Lady Augusta would 
never have been born, as his company of the Guards, with its 
commander, was cut to pieces. He did not marry till he was 
sixty-four, and Lady Augusta was only seventeen in 1875, 
when she was presented at Court. Her own memorics there- 
fore begin with the late Victorian period--but she has half a 
century to range over with her “ chit-chat.” One conclusion 
stands out pleasantly : “* 1925 is the era, par excellence, for the 
eld.’ Chaperones (if indeed such creatures exist now) have 
a vastly better time than in 1875. 

One thing requires to be said. The amateur author of Lady 
Augusta’s type cannot be expected to read proof sheets. 
Still, she does seem to know French, and should not be made 
responsible for such monstrosities as “ the Haut école school,” 


Russia— Yesterday 


A lIlistory of Russia, Vol. 4. By V. O. Kluchevsky. (J. M. 
Dent. Is.) 
A History of Russia. By Sir Bernard Pares, Professor of Russian 
in the University of London. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) 

Tur publication, by private enterprise, of an English transla- 
tion of Professor Kluchevsky’s great History of Russia is re- 
markable proof of a widespread interest here in the develop- 
ment of the Slav peoples. Dr. Kluchevsky is, by universal 
Admission, the greatest historian of his period. Professor 
in the University of Moscow, 2 man of moderate Conservative 
tendencies, an adviser of Nicholas the Weak when he inclined 
to constitutional reform, his work has yet received the imprim- 
atur of the Soviet Government. The fourth volume, now 
published in English, deals mainly with the life and policy of 
Peter the Great. Kluchevsky sees his land as one where 
natural forces, the steppes, the forests and the rivers are the 
great moulders of character, and where even the mightiest 
individual plays only a secondary part. One realizes in this 
book the unity of Russian life. Many of the problems of 
Peter's age are the problems of to-day. On every page the 
reader will feel the force of a great and courageous mind. 
It needed real resolution for a professor under Czarisin to 
demonstrate with pitiless logic how autocracy even the 
benevolent, powerful autocracy of Peter —-contains the seeds 
of failure. All who would understand the real Russia should 
study this history. Those who begin it as an intellectual duty 
will continue it for pleasure. Here is colour, vitality and 
vivacity. The translators would have done well to avoid 
using so many Russian words in the text. 

Sir Bernard Pares avows himself a disciple of Klucheyvsky. 
In a book of just over five hundred pages he tells the whole 
story of the Russian peoples, from the days of palacolithic 
man to the fallof Trotsky. This history will add considerably 
to its author's already high reputation. It is marked through- 
out by sanity, breadth of vision and a spirit of moderate and 
reasoned optimism. Sir Bernard Pares does not allow himself 
to be blinded by events of the present, or to lose sight of the 
great and permanent qualities of this mighty group of nations, 
because of the ferment of to-day. 

The author rightly gives large space to the revolutionary 
movements that led up to the end of Tsarism. His contemp- 
tuous treatment of the Provisional Government under Keren- 


Personalia 


and (on the same page) ** women of the hauwle monde.” © Covéttes” 
is another rather surprising proof that nobody in the printer's 
office knows French. Then there are two transcripts of Latig 
inscriptions, with translations appended, about which one 
“an only say, it would have been wiser to give the translation 
and not risk adventure into unknown tongues, in which, 
apparently, the modern printer's reader can give no help, 
But, has the publisher no feeling against issuing gibberish in 
an expensive volume ? 

Mr. Gardiner, on the other hand, is that old-fashioned 
thing, a professional writer. His thirty-seven character 
studies are from first to last examples of masterly competence, 
He has no gossip and few anecdotes, so one cannot predict for 
him the same large popularity as may probably be Lady 
Augusta’s reward ; but even people who do not know or care 
whether a book is written ill or well are likely to find his 
entertaining ; for it will bring closely before them. focussed 
under a very acute vision, people about whom they have 
heard a great deal, such as Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, Mr.J.M. Keynes, Mr. Robert Smillie, and Mr. Henry 
Ford —not to mention the most prominent among Ministers or 
ex-Ministers —all of whom Mr. Gardiner has studied long and 
at close range. Only two of his subjects are seen from the 
general public’s standpoint. There is no evidence that he has 
conversed with Mademoiselle Lenglen or Jack Hobbs. Un. 
luckily these are the two of the whole list about whom the 
unliterary are most likely to desire intimate revelations. Yet 
even here they will find that Mr. Gardiner’s enthusiasm is ag 
stimulating as his more critical moods. 


and ‘lo-morrow 


sky is unquestionably deserved. He discusses Communism 
in a carefully written chapter, not as a partisan, but as an 
historian. One would welcome from him a fuller estimate 
of Lenin’s character than he gives. He suggests, rather than 
elaborates, the real story behind the doings of some of the 
* White ” generals who set out to crush Communism. 


In subsequent editions which are bound to be demanded, 
Sir Bernard Pares will doubtless correct various small errors, 
almost inevitable in a volume covering so vast a field. His 
spelling of Chinese and Korean names needs revision. The 
two Russian ships at the battle of Chemulpho were not both 
cruisers, and the Japanese Admiral demanded their surrender 
some hours before they set out from*the harbour. Trotsky 
was in New York, early in 1917, not Canada, and was merely 
detained for a short time in Halifax on his way to Russia. 
Surely the Cadets did not attempt the defence of the Moscow 
Kremlin alone in the autumn of 1917, but were aided at the 
start by some regular troops. 


These are minor points, almost insignificant specks on a 
fine bit of work. The general reader will turn with special 
interest to Sir Bernard Pares’ forecast of the future. He sees 
Russia’s growth along three great lines, a federal system, 
without any Communist or other dictatorship, a free, voluntary 
development of a genuine co-operative system, and the large 
employment of foreign capital and foreign experts. One 
sentence in the conclusion may well be pondered by all who 
believe that our country would do well to boycott new Russia. 
* The gravest issues for the peace of Europe depend on the 
answer to the question, from what source or sources this help 
willecome. Russia’s economic integrity can only be guaranteed 
if she is able to draw this assistance, according to her own 
needs, from all countries that are able to give it.” 
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A Long Life and a Merry One 


Outwitting Middle Age. By Dr. Carl Ramus. (George Alien 


and Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


Tyis entertaining book has for its theme the pronouncement 
that “ the ageing process which mars and finally destroys the 
human body is not Divine Dispensation or Natural Necessity 
put a Chronic Disease.” If so, this chronic disease must be 
subject to the universal laws of cause and effect. The only 
rational proceeding, therefore, is to treat it as other chronic 
diseases : remove the causes and the effects cannot arise. 

The author does not go so far as to suggest the awful pos- 
sibility of the eternal prolongation of human lives, but he does 
apparently hold the belief that the years of mankind may 
gradually come to exceed the span of the psalmist by ever- 
jengthening periods until we reach the age of the antedi- 
Juvians. He also believes that these lengthy lives may be 
lived in the fullness of mental and physical vitality. He 
echoes the lamentations of writers of all ages concerning the 
apparent senselessness of Nature in allowing age to render 
the body useless just at the time when learning and expe- 
rience have brought the cultivated mind to something ap- 
* Death is largely a matter of putting 
experts out of business.” He desires to give the public trust- 
worthy information as to the surgical, medical, psychological, 
dietetic and recreational means by which health and youth 
may be prolonged. Apparently the psychological factor is of 
greatest importance. Psalm 90, verse 10, and similar pro- 
nouncements are blamed for the age-complex in the human 
race which causes us subconsciously to expect senility and 
death about the age of seventy and to be surprised if life is 
prolonged further. He echoes the ideas of Mr. Bernard Shaw on 
Creative Evolution in Buck to Methuselah. Only through the 
development of a subconscious desire for prolonged life will 
the “urge” towards continuous youth and vitality be set free. 
Other factors he emphasizes are exercise, diet, freedom from 
anxiety and overwork. <A chapter is given to consideration 
of the Voronoff and Steinach operations for rejuvenation in 
men. The latest development of the Steinach operation, in 
which there is no necessity for the implantation of glands from 
external sources, animal or human, is adequately described. 
Old men wishing to become youthful again are enthusiastically 
advised to have this operation performed. 


proaching maturity. 


Unfortunately for women, to whom the loss of beauty and 
youth brings consequences of a more poignant personal 
nature, no such rejuvenation is yet possible, though the author, 
is optimistic. In view of the known failures, however, it 
seems as if the wisest plan for the majority of us would be to 
concentrate upon the prevention of helpless senility, leaving 
rejuvenation to the adventurous. The active, healthy, ripe 
old age with a fairly quick exit from this life is not an unde- 
sirable end ; nor is there any reason why it should not be the 
lot of all. There are many provocative statements in this 
book, but on the whole the advice is sound and in accordance 
with the latest medical beliefs. 


A Mepicat CORRESPONDENT, 


The Detection of Crime 


Fifty-Two Years a Policeman. By Sir William Nott-Bower, 
(Arnold. 18s.) 

Scotland Yard—Its History and Associations. By George 
Dilnot. (Bles. 16s.) 


Mucn water has flowed under the bridges since it could be 
reported of the Liverpool police (as happened in 1839) that 
“the strength of the Force was 574 men, and that among 
these 574 men there were no fewer than 639 cases of drunkenness, 
Sir William 
Nott-Bower, when he became Chief Constable of Liverpool 
in 1881, did not find matters quite as bad as that, but he did 
find in the force ** a great proportion of its members absolutely 
illiterate, many unable to spell, or to write the very simplest 
report so as to be intelligible”; moreover, the principal 
officers wore long coats and silk top-hats, while the rank and 
file were picturesquely clad in kilted skirts. It constitutes 


and 1,592 eases of other disciplinary offences.” 





part of Sir William's justly earned renown as a_ police- 
administrator that he set these and other defects of organization 
right, and the chief value of his book lies in the chapters 
which deal with police organization generally and with police 
control of traffic in the City of London where he was 
Commissioner for 23 years. For the rest, we are regaled— 
and so many of us enjoy a real good crime story——-with many 
old stories retold, of Peace, Mrs. Maybrick, von Veltheim, 
dynamite outrages, and the ** Battle of Sidney Street,” but 
also, alas! with an intolerable deal of chit-chat about royal 
visits to Liverpool and with many “* amusing stories * which 
make one despair fer British humour. 

Mr. Dilnot essays a more ambitious task—no less than a full 
account of the genesis and activities of Scotland Yard and a 
history of the Metropolitan Police. We start with Sir John 
Fielding’s famous Bow Street runners—and here it may be 
observed that the generous abdominal curves of the runner 
figured opposite p. 18 suggest anything but fleetness of foot—and 
come to the days of the great Commissioner, Sir Edward Henry» 
when Chief Inspector Drew, with the aid of wireless, arrested 
Crippen and Ethel Le Neve in the estuary of the St. Lawrence. 
It is difficult for us at the present day to realize how haphazard 
was the system that protected a great city at the beginning of 
last century—indeed ** before the coming of Scotland Yard, 
law and order, as we understand them to-day, were only words 
in London *’—but step by step and with a wealth of picturesque 
detail Mr. Dilnot explains to us how the establishment of 
security marched to success. There were, of course, set-backs, 
from the almost total break-up of the detective force induced 
by the misconduct of that arch-rogue, Meiklejohn, down to 
the police-strike of 1918 ; but trouble passed, and, while we 
Londoners can congratulate ourselves on being protected by 
the best police force in the world, Mr. Dilnot can be congrat- 
ulated in his turn on having produced a carefully documented 
and exceedingly interesting book, which shows how that 
protection has been made possible. 
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Some Sailing Books 


The Sailing Ship. By Romola and R. C. Anderson. 
10s. 6d.) 

Close Hauled. By K. Adlard Coles. (Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d.) 

Sailing Ships and Barges of the Western Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas. By E. Wadsworth. Text by B. Windeler. 
(Etchells and Macdonald. 34 guineas.) 


(Harrap. 


Tue authors of The Sailing Ship give an admirable short history 
of the development of the sailing ship with extremely useful 
illustrations. ‘This compact history covers 6,000 years. 
The Mediterranean was the birth-place of the sailing merchant 
ship. It has always been a mystery why the Romans 
did not become ellicient seamen much svoner. It was 
not, however, till they were threatened by Carthage that they 
really set to work to build fighting ships of the first class and 
to become first-rate seamen. ‘Their effort is one of the most 
amazing successes in history. Another mystery is why the 
evolution of ships that would sail close-hauled did not come 
earlier in history. The explanation seems to be that the 
ancients did not leap to the idea of keeping vessels on the wind 
by means of keels, because they thought it better to haul their 
vessels out of the water every night than to anchor. Whenever 
possible they skirted the coast. Moreover, they did not 
need to learn to tack as they combined oar-power with 
sail. Their oars were the equivalent of the modern auxiliary 
engine. 

Mr. K. Adiard Coles, the author of Close Hauled, is an 
amateur who is fond of sailing very small yachts across the 
North Sea. He confesses twice in this book that he did not 
know where he was, but Dibdin’s little cherub who sits up 
aloft evidently takes particular care of these people who get 
lost. If Mr. Coles’ readable narrative does not teach other 
umateurs something, it will at least command their sympathy. 
But they should not imitate Mr. Coles’ action in flashing a 
light at an overtaking steamship to show their position. 
The light should be directed on the vacht itself. When the 
sails are lit up those on board the overtaking ship can sce 
what the yacht is doing. 

Sailing Ships and Barges of the Western Mediterrancan 
and Adriatic Seas is one of the ** Haslewood Books.’ Of this 
edition, printed on Zanders hand-made paper at the Curwen 
Press, only 450 numbered copies have been issued. The 
plates and all the lettering are of Singular delicacy and charm, 
and the letterpress is fortunately written by somebody 
who understands his subject. Few seamen to-day can 
distinguish between a brigantine and a hermaphrodite brig, 
but Mr. Bernard Windeler knows all about it. 


Three Books on Rome 


Gardens of Rome. By Gabriel Faure. Translated by Frank 
Kemp, &e. (The Medici Society. 36s.) 

In and About Rome. By Colin Rh. Coote. 
18s.) 

Rome and the Renaissance. By Julian Klaczko. Translated 
by John Dennie. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 21s.) 


(Methuen and Co. 


Ir is a sumptuous if a sentimental pilgrimage on which 
M. Gabriel Faure conducts us through the Gardens of Rome, 
and M. Pierre Vignal has splendidly staged it in numerous 
water-colour sketches. In these formal magnificences, of 
which the Villa d’Este is the accepted masterpiece, trees, 
water and marble are the main ingredients : flowers and grass, 
which to the English idea connote * garden,” are but sub- 
sidiary. These great Italian gardens are as architectural as 
temples or palaces, and Mr. Colin R. Coote, in his book, Jn and 
about Rome, recognizes the artificial quality, and from a just 
but most different point of view finds the gardens of the Villa 
d'Este only “ stupendously clever.’ Both authors are true 
lovers of Rome, and Mr. Coote, also, in the main, an out-of- 
door cicerone, presents us with most attractive studies of 
Roman life and strolls in the neighbouring Campagna. Rome 
and the Renaissance, on the other hand, excellently translated 
from the French of M. Julian Klaczko by Mr. John Dennie, 
presents a subtle study of the indoor gardens of painting 
and sculpture created by the political Popes. The three 
books together form a most readable triad of lesrning and 


observation. 












Osman Digna 


Osman Digna. By H.C. Jackson. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Au who recollect, as does the present writer, the wars of the 
eighties in general and in particular the Suakin side of the 
operations against the Mahdi and his dervishes, will find 
pleasure and interest in Mr. Jackson’s study of Osman Digna, 
with its preface by Sir Reginald Wingate, the man who 
played so brilliant and yet also so steady a part in the redemp. 
tion of the Sudan and the general welfare of Egypt. In the 
book before us we get a very vivid picture of Osman Digna 
and the curious and savage mixture of the soldier, the states. 
man, and the orator which distinguished him. He wag 
terribly cruel, but he was also cilicient, and knew well how to 
take occasion by the hand. With the Egyptian troops he 
played as a cat plays with a mouse, but he was never in any 
true sense victorious when there were British soldiers in the 
field-—soldiers for whom he had the greatest respect. Still, 
all things considered, it was wonderful how long was the 
resistance he offered to our army. It was a surprise to 
most people to learn that Osman Digna was living, though 
no longer a prisoner, untillast year. Like a true Arab, he spent 
the last days of his life in something which nearly approaches a 
religious retreat. It remains to be said that the pedigree 
furnished of Osman Digna entirely disposes of the amusing 
legend which used to be prevalent forty years ago—the legend 
that Osman Digna was a Scotsman by descent, being the 
grandson of one of the non-commissioned ofiicers of the 
Highland regiment which was captured at Rosetta in the tirst 
years of the nineteenth century, Several of the prisoners 
became converts to Mohammedanism, entered the service of 
Mahomet Ali, and rese to distinction. Unfortunately, 
Scotland, though it still may claim that a Scotsman was once 
Military Governor of Mecca, must forgo the glory shed by 
Osman Digna in his attacks on Suakin. ile was no Scot but 
a pure African Arab. 


The Magazines 


Tue Fortnightly opens with a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
which the great novelist has entitled ** A Philosophical Fan- 
tasy.” Walter Bagehot’s saying that ‘ Milton made God 
argue”? is quoted as a headline. The arguments of Mr, 
Hardy’s conception of deity, expressed in rough and appar- 
ently haphazard verse, amply justify his deliberate conclusion 
of despair. ‘ The British Navy in Decline,” by Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, is an alarming piece of special pleading supported by 
statistics. ‘Is it realized that the British Navy has dipped 
its ensign to the world”? he asks. Mr. Sydney Moseley 
claims to disclose ** The Truth about Broadmoor.’ If this 
is the truth it should reassure those who have suspected cither 
cruelty or luxury in an Asylum governed by humane common 


sense. Under the title, ** J. J. Bernard and the Theory of 
Silence,” Mr. John Palmer discusses the Paris stage of to-day, 


in its relation to ** The Art of the Unexpressed.”’ 

Sir Gerald Ellison, in the National Review, writing on 
* Imperial Defence,” urges that *“*the War attributes of 
Command ” should be ** restored unreservedly to the Crown,” 
in order that “ the art of War and all it stands for,” may be 
* raised above party polities.’ Mr. H. KE. M. Stutfield, driven 
to fury by the revival of interest in St. Francis, condemns with 
bitter ridicule ‘**The Gangrene of Asceticism.” ‘Old Songs 
and Some Digressions,” by Mr. Edgar Syers, is a charming 
paper calculated to set all his middle-aged readers humming. 

The Contemporary sets sail under its own colours this New 
Year without possibility of misconception. It contains an 
article on * The Coal Conflict and After,’ by Mr. Charles 
Masterman, taking the Government and the Prime Minister to 
task in no measured terms. The present settlement, he says, 
is not an end but a beginning, class warfare has been intensified, 
the Government having shown itself too weak to deal witha 
difficult situation. ** Mr. Baldwin, with his chirruping humour, 
his classical quotations, his magnanimity, his personal popu- 
larity and kindliness has proved himself during these long 
weeks of wild warfare utterly inadequate to the position which, 
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[ADVERTIS! gs’ ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


THE “DIRECT WAY” OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 





HOW TO LEARN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 
OR ITALIAN IN A FEW MONTHS BY THE NEW 
PELMAN METHOD 





O you think that you could pick up a book written in 
a Foreign Language—a language of which you do 
not know a syllable—and not containing a single English 
word, and read it through correctly, without once 
referring to a dictionary? 
Most people will be inclined to say that such a feat 
would be impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new “ direct way ” of learning 
languages, as ti wught by the well-known I ’elman Institute, 
now enables you to do. 


The new method is a remarkable educational achieve- 
ment. It is bound to modify profoundly the normal 
methods of learning languages. It has already. been 
applied with great success to German, French, Spanish 
and Italian, and, bei ‘ing a scholarly method as well as an 
interesting one, it is winning not only widespread popular 
support, but the high approval of educational authorities. 


REMARKABLE LETTERS 
Hundreds of letters have been received by the 
Languages Department of the Pelman Institute from men 
and women who have learned French, German, Spanish 
or Italian by this direct method. Here are a few 
examples, which speak for themselves :— 


“TI feel you will be interested to know that I have 
obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely on the 
merits of my Italian. As you know, I was ABSOLUTELY 
IGNORANT OF THE LANGUAGE BEFORE I BEGAN YOUR COURSE 
EIGHT MONTHS AGO. My employer is not only satisfied 
with the way in which I am able to conduet his Italian 
correspondence, but he has also congratulated me on 
my pronunciation. He is an Italian himself.” 

(1.F. 121.) 
I have now finished the French Course, I should 
nuch I have appreciated it. The 
all along, and I have felt that 


o Ac 
like to tell you how 
work has been a pleasure 


my knowledge and facility in the language wer 
increasing without laborious effort on my part. I am 
engaged now in reading Huysman’s ‘ La Cathédral,’ 


~(C. 961.) 


and 1 very much enjoy my French reading.””— 


“T have just returned from a visit to Spain, never 
having previously heard Spanish spoken. It says much 
for the perfection of your ‘Guide to Pronunciation’ 
that I have not had to alter my ideas on pronunciation 
in any particular, finding everything spoken just as I 
had imagined. My accent was also praised, in one case 
by a lawyer, who should be qualified to judge, and who 
imipressed on that he was not flattering me.” 

(S.W. 372.) 
I calcu- 
German 


me 


too highly of your system. 
spent some 100 hours on 


“T cannot speak 
late that I have 
studying by your n 
short a time are amazing. 
on account of the TECIINICAL 
can master German scientific reports published in their 
own tongue. I cannot tell you what a help this will be 
in my work. The whole system is excellent.” 


With the aid of a dictionary, 
vocabulary, I now find I 


(G.P. 136.) 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
The present writer can speak with enthusiasm and 
C0; ion regarding this new method. Calling one day 
aul vas asked whether he knew any 


1ethods; the results obtained in so | 





Spanish. 
words like “ primavera,” he was entirely unacquainted 
with the language. He was then handed a little book of 
48 pages, printed entirely in Spanish, and asked to read it 
through. There was not an English word in the book, 
yet, to his great amazement, he was able to read it 
through from cover to cover w ithout a mistake. He was 
particularly astonished at this, in view of the fact that he 
had no ability as a linguist. He was convinced then, that 
the Pelman method was the best method of learning a 
Foreign Language that had ever been devised, and he 
only wished that he had been taught in this way when he 
was at school. 


His reply was that, with the exception of a few 


The great merit of this new method is that it enables 
you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
Italian in Italian and German in German. There is no 
question of translating these languages into English or 
vice versa. You learn the language as a native of Spain, 
Germany, Italy or France learns it. In other words, you 
learn to think directly in the particular language in ques- 
ition. This makes for increased when 


fluency, as, 
speaking the tongue, you do not have to stop and think 





| of the foreign equivalent of an English phrase, as so 
frequently happens when a language is learned by the 

old-fashioned method. 
A second point is that there are no vocabularies to be 


learnt, parrot-fashion, by heart. You pick up the words 
you need by using them, and in so natural a way that 
they stay in your mind without effort. 


A third merit—and an important one—is that when you 
start learning a language by this method you do not find 
your way barred by a barbed-wire entanglement of gram- 
matical complexities. You learn the language straight 
away, and the grammatical difficulties do not exist. This 
makes the system most interesting, so that you continue 
the study until you have acquired the language 


Here is a letter which emphasises the inferesting nature 





of this method: 

“T should like to express my appt ciation of the excellent 
manner in which the Course is conducted. I find no dilfliculty 
at all in following out th le ssons, and the progressive manner 
in which the lessons follow one another is really Al. ... I 
am much astonished that such a method has ney been thought 
of before, as it is undoubtedly the easiest and most interest- 
ing, and I feel convinced that if this method becomes more 
widely known it will be adopted as a standard. It is a positive 
pleasure, and I am enjoying my studies instead of plodding or 

casure, < an joying my studies it I ling on 
as I used to do.” (S.L. 148.) 


Fourthly, there are no cla to attend. The whole of 
the instruction is given by correspondence, so that you 
can learn French, German, Italian or Spanish in your own 
time. The method is as simple as it is interesting, and as 
interesting as it is effective. General Sir Ayla r Haldane, 








G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., writes: “I find that the 

Pelman method is the best way of learning French 

without a teacher.” And others write to say the same of. 

the other three languages. 

The Pelman method 

b= of learning Foreign 

| .. “ \ \ i, Languages 1s fully ( , . 

| FRENC lina \ \ st | y.;.. aeetg in Sour er 

| y JOOKS oun Tol each 
| fil language. Phe 

; =~) By boo ks are entitled 

respe ctively “ How to 

Learn French,” “ How to Learn Italian,” ‘‘ How to Learn 

German,” and “ Tow to Learn Spanish.” In order to 

ybtain a free copy of any one of these books, write for 

it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 





96 Pelman House, sain serig Street, London, W.C. 1, 
and the book you want, with fu My varticulars, will be seat 
to you by return of post. Call or write to-day. 

Over Brancl PA 
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through some freak of fate or fortune he at present occupies.” 
In “Sacrament Christianity: a Criticism,’ Mr. Edward 
Grubb regards the continued observance of the Sacraments 
as a matter of expediency only. 

Blackwood contains two very good short stories, a romance 
concerning economics by Mr. L. Crawford, called * A Study 
in Standards ” and “ A Sleeping Draught,” by Mr. Weston 
Martyr —a really exciting tragedy. 

In the Nineteenth Century there is a fresh and delightfully 
writttn article on * The Red Backed Shrike * by Mr. J. H. Owen, 
where he describes its nesting habits and thorn larders, in 
one of which he found a robin and a bee. In the same number 
Mr. Stephen Foot, writing of Public School boys, says that “in 
the majority of eases, if boys have little interest in games they 
will turn to girls.” 


The veteran Labour leader, Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, 
writes in the English Review of trades unions, calling his 


article ** Peace and Good Will.” As President of the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union he claims to speak with 
authority of the folly of strikes and lock-outs, and as a 
successful negotiator between employers and employed he 
pleads for a return on the part of the unions to their true 
ideal, which is the betterment of the conditions of the workers 
without political “aims and shibboleihs.’ Only thus can 
the unions “rise Phoenix-like from their ashes purged of 
those misguided ideas the prosecution of which has wrung 
the hearts of many thousands of workers throughout the 
land.” Mr. J. M. MeCulloch’s ‘Noo Yawk” brings a 
garish picture very vividly before our eyes. Mr. Arthur 
Ashton’s second article on Sir Thomas Browne en famille 
is charming, and lovers of Maria Edgeworth may be interested 
in M. M. B.'s too short sketch of her life. 

Mrs. Ettie A. Rout, an Australian, writes in the Empire 
Review a striking and entertaining criticism of this country. 
Britain * can, she thinks, be 
accomplished if it is begun at once. Some of the reforms she 
suggests sound strangely old-fashioned. We are to grow our 
own food and eat it, using the Post Office as a means of distri- 
bution: we are to set up residential farm and 
forget the mistaken notion that we are born colonizers ; we 
are. “ Dr, 


as amusing 


“The rejuvenation of Great 


schools, 


are not, she says, though the Seots and Trish 
Johnson's Household,” by Mr. A. S. F. Gow, is 
and pathetic as the subject demands. 

* It is safe to predict,” says M. Paul Poiret in The Forwn, 
© that women will reach out for even greater liberties, striving 
to come nearer and nearer the boyish, bachelor type ~~ -one 
of the results of which will be that the skirt will disappear and 
the bobbed hair 


trousers for women become as Common as 


of to-day. 


Current Literature 


A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN. By E. D. Simon. 
With a Preface by Professor Graham Wallas. (Longmans. 
Ts. 6d. net.) Mr. Simon has written a first-rate book on an 
immensely important subject. If every councillor could be 
compelled to read it, think over it and act upon it, we should 
soon sec vast improvements in our municipalities and the 
whole country would benefit. Mr. Simon served for thirteen 
years on the Manchester City Council and was elected Lord 
Mayor, so that he can speak with intimate knowledge of a 
great and, on the whole, an ellicient municipality. His 
account of the committee system is lucid and reassuring. 
Mr. Simon, unlike many municipal reformers, admits the 
need for State control. But he pleads, reasonably enough, 
for an extension of the powers of municipalities, so that all 
should have what some have secured by private Acts. He 
explains why the average town clerk is not the ideal business 
manager for a great city. He deals with the vexed question 
of areas, which no Minister has yet dared to face, although 
every municipal extension Bill raises it afresh to the delight 
of Parliamentary agents and counsel and to the loss of the 
ratepayers. In fact, Mr. Simon discusses the vast problems 
that have confronted our cities for years past and that cannot 
be neglected for very much longer. While discussing the 
limits of municipal trading, he hardly makes suflicient allow- 
ance for the very natural reaction against ** Poplarism ~ —- 
which is, in effect, a perversion of the powers granted to 
local authorities. Moderate men who see what the Socialists 
have done in Poplar by the reckless distribution of the rate- 
payers’ money and of the Exchequer grants may be excused 
for hesitating to give further powers to bodies which may 
grossly misuse them. 





—— 


ORIGINAL VIEWS OF LONDON AS IT Ts. 
Shotter Boys, 1842. <A reissue with Notes by E. Beresford 
Chancellor. (Architectural Press. 30s.).— London is always 
changing. It would not be half so interesting if it remained 
the same from age to age. Nor would the delightful litho, 
graphs of Boys, now reproduced very tastefully and annotated 
with care by Mr. Chancellor, be half so fascinating if they 
were not compact of things which we can see now and things 
which have vanished. Boys’ London was the London that 
Dickens and Thackeray knew and were never tired of 
describing ; these drawings give not merely the architecture 
but also the life of the streets at Queen Victoria’s accession 
The artist shows us Hyde Park Corner, Charing Cross, the 
Strand, the Mansion House, Whitehall, Pall Mall, and other 
familiar scenes, all set back eighty or ninety years and yet 
recognizable in spite of all that time has done to them. We 
commend the book most heartily. 


THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH. By John Geddie. 
Illustrated by Arthur Wall. (Chambers. 7s. 6d.)—Many 
people who know Edinburgh do not realize that the city’; 
jurisdiction now includes not merely Leith, but also wide 
stretches of picturesque country and several Pentland villages, 
not least of which is Stevenson’s Swanston. Mr. Geddie has 
had the happy idea of describing Edinburgh's recently 
annexed territory and noting places which are familiar jp 
history, like Cragmillar Castle, Corstorphine, Juniper Green, 
Cramond and Lauriston. Mr. Wall has found plenty of 
attractive subjects for his drawings in line and colour. ~ 


K.A.R. An Unofficial Account of the Origins and 
Activities of the King’s African Rifles. By W. Lloyd Jones, 
(Arrowsmith. 18s.)—Major Lloyd Jones has rendered 4 
service by putting together this very readable story of a 
corps whose earliest beginnings date back to 1890, when 
Sir Frederick Lugard arrived in Uganda with his force of a couple 
of hundred. From an early date, therefore, native Africans 
were among the oflicers. Later came into being the East 
African Rifles and the Central African Regiment, in circum- 
stances whose rather painful detail this book recalls with 
judgment and good temper. It is notable that Major Lloyd 


By Thomas 


Jones—who owes his life to the gallantry and devotion of 
native soldiers-—resents sharply the attitude of European 
colonists—many of whom are ex-oflicers—to the K.A.R, 


and to their officers. All that has to do with the native 
question in all its aspects is handled with admirable sense 
and feeling. 


THE MARKETING PROBLEM. By E. J. Elbourne, 
(Longmans. 10s.)— This is an interesting and well-arranged 
book on business methods in the United States. We ar 


all familiar with the general idea that the great advance in 
American industry has been not so much on the side of 
production as on that of salesmanship. It has been America’s 
ability to get goods sold on the market which has cnabled 
her industries to develop to such a remarkable degree : this 
is a clearly written account of how it has been done. An 
interesting little preface is contributed by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
who shows himself to be not indeed an unqualified admirer 
of American methods, but an interested spectator. 


OLD GLASS: EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. By IL 
Hudson Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s.}——This book is 
remarxable for the beauty of some —not all—of the objects 
depicted in its illustrations. It has much to tell about American 
glass. European collectors will judge the reliability of its inform- 
ation on this, to them, unfamiliar subject by what they read in 
the earlier pages about matters with which they are to some 
extent acquainted. Here they will find the Royal (Konink- 
lijk) Antiquarian Society of Amsterdam referred to three 
times as “ Koninblijk,” and the Kunstgewerbe Museum in 
Berlin (from which, by the way, the contents were removed 
some vears ago to the former Royal Palace, now known as 
the Schlossmuseum) mentioned twice as the * Junstzgewerbe 
Museum.” We may close with a quotation from pp. 81-32 : 
1547-49, discontent raged 
workers of Murano. Instead of asking for less time to work —the 
modern method —they ‘complained that so much time was taken 
by observances of church and state, and the restrictions of labour 
under legal enactments, that the working reduced to 
thirty-five weeks. Luigi Conaro (si) in his Intorno 
Alla Vita Sobria* has recorded : * Cloth of gold from: India, pe rce- 
lain and glass from Sevres, earthenware from Birmingham, and other 
manufactures entered Venice freely to the disadvantage of Venetian 


During the vears the glass 


among 


year was 


Discorso 


workmen ! The Gastaldi or Masters of the Guild laid their com- 
plaints before the Dogaressa Alicia, and she was able to obtain 
permission in 1550 for a party of Murano glass-workers to travel 


through England, Flanders, Spain and France.” 


Sevres is here doubtless China (Serica) in disguise, but Bir- 


mingham —in the sixteenth century, and producing pottery ! 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Woodrow Wilson. Edited 
by Ray Stannard Baker and William EK. Dodd. (Harper. 


“Two more volumes of the late President 
¢ the first four 


sS 


2 vols. 32s. net.) 
Wilson's public papers have appeared, coverin 
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[ ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT ] 


THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIST 
By EDWARD ANTON 


I RECENTLY travelled with a young man of 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 
pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked 
[ was itching to unfold my evening paper, but 
forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in spite 
of myself. He was giving me an account of a remark- 
able incident which had come within his ken. 1 could not 
help being struck by the vividness of his description and 
the clearness with which he told his story. I listened 
‘itically, and when he had concluded, I said :— 
but ever written for 

f that kind? 

‘ Never,” said he; ‘ but I've felt inclined to try.” 

He told still struggling to establish himself in 
his chosen vocation, whereon | took it upon myself to urge 
that, as a supplementary occupation, 
he should set himself to earn something by exploiting his 


about 


He was a 
too muc *h. 
courtes} 


more 
ea iy xCcuse have stories 


nic, 


you 
magazines, or anything o 


Nie he 


Was 


side-issue and as a 





talents of narrative and ha cription. 

i don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 
like to have in weed him to my friend Mr. Max 
Pemberton, than whom no man has done more to “ bring 
out’ latent journalistic talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young fellows there 
are with similarly neglected abilities. A little training, | 
a little experience, and |} pledge my reputation that my 


travelling companion could have ensured a steady income 


from writing. | hate to exaggerate, but the fellow was 
a born journalist if ever there was one-——and he did not 
realice it, 


Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 


“having a shot at it’ in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us than we suspect. It is lamentabk 
that anyone should plod on year after year in a groove 
without trying, at least, to see 1f he cannot achieve some 


thing that is individual and unique. 
never recommended a man to discard his voca 
not until he has proved his powers 
events. But I have persuaded 

up writing as a hobby, and in the 
has resulted in unlooked-for 


| have 
tion for hterary worl 
in that inet at al 
score or more to take 


majority of cases my advice 
Success, 
The literary 

| 


Ope n Gaoor 


ever-open door: the widest 

The man or woman who has 
thing inter a real story to tell can, 
proper training s find a market—and literary 
has never been better paid than it is to-day. 


is an 
“sion. 


door 
in any profe 
SOTTIC 
with 
work 


‘esting to say or 


alway 


I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story writing. It never 
palls because it is—first and foremost hobby. You 
can indulge —— in it when you are in the mood, 


alone 
The free-lance does 
controlled 1 ‘tee 


There is, in free-lance 


you can leave when you are disinclined. 

not work like a machine; he is not 
will power of an editor. 
work, a mental freedom that 1s not 


inexorable 


to be attained in any other profession. The unattached 
contributor who is able to give editors what they want 
may organize his time just as it pleases him best. 

I know a young man who 1s writing three short articles 
each week. Two of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London, Sometimes my friend 
writes these three short articles before breakfast. Some- 
times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, 
late at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes 
more than three-quariers of an hour to write the lot. 
Th oung man earntng nearly four hundred pounds 
a Vea 

Literary work has never been more than a side issue 
with me t I have frequ ently made as much in that way 


as woul represent quite a decent income of itself, 
Indeed, the have been years when my “ spare-time 
hobby as brought me in twice as much as my regular 
vocation (which is prosaically comme tal) : 











There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains 
of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with generally interesting 
topics ; thousands of such articles are published each week 
in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no 
less great, 

Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, 1 I have astonished 


sO 


and 
a great number of young writers by pointing out how 
real are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 


The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max VPemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
the unattached journalist 

| formed this opinion of it before I was aware that 
the Lessons comprising the Course were the work of 
some of our leading writers, such as the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop, 
Mr. Pett Ridge, and Miss Mary Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 


scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 


by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day, IL 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question : “ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction?” that I 
emphasize the point. There is not one man in a thou- 
sand clever enough to produce right away the stuff for 
which editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that 


that of writing for the 
Press can be practised by novice without instruction ? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promis- 
ing writers many years of failure and disappointment. 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its 
intrinsic beauties are made ; ippare nt. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personaliy conducied by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSE- 


such a highly developed art as 


the 


WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 


students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


FS Mg | 
following = pri are 
School: 


IZES 
awarded 


The = three 
students of 


annually to new 
the 


The “ Daily Mirror ” Prize of £50, presented by the proprie- 
tors of the Daily Mirror newspaper for a short article. 

The “ Northcliffe ’’ Prize of £50, awarded for the best article 
or sketch upon a holiday ther 

The “‘ Max Pemberton ” Prize of £25, given by the Directors 
of the School for the best short story, 


Special Announceiment to all L.S.J. Students. 
SPECIAL PRIZE OF £50 presented by VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
(Open for competition among all students of the School, past 
and present.) 


The Prize to be awarded for the best article on a subject set 
by Lord Burnham. 
All students who enro! before March 3ist, 1927, will be 


eligible for this prize, and students who intend to compete 
should notify the Secretary on or before that date, accom- 
panying their notification with a stamped and addressed 
envelope for entry form and particulars as to subject, etc. 


The closing date for the submission of MSS. is June 30th, 
1927. 

A prospectus of the School, togeth th particulas the 
various prizes offered to students, will Le sent post ve on 
application te 

The Prospectus Department, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL Oj URNALISM, 
Muscum 4574. 110 G IR il Street, W.C. 2, 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide 


for their own future. 


‘They have no rich relative to 


take the burden from their shoulders, and no business 


pension scheme to fall back upon. 


fall on their own efforts. 


They stand or 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself 


are making? 


Have you saved anything like enough 


to justify a belief that at 55 years of age you will 


be in a position to take things easier? 


What about 


your family should you, the breadwinner, be taken 


trom them? 


The plan about to be explained will, 


f adopted without further delay, relieve you of all 


anxiety about the matter. 


Jt is the best, 
be 


the easiest, and the surest 


way of 


providing both for your own later years and for your 


dependant S. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would 


like 


to provide for a private income of £500 a year for 
life commencing at age 55, this is how the plan works 


out. 
Sun Life of Canada (the 


agreed sum you Can afford 


£509 a Year for Life. 
\ ‘ “ar age the Sun 
will start 

income tor 
about 
and you'll re- 
every year 


sum 


+ mconize 

s you live. Or, if 

r it, you can have 
a cash down of about 
£6,000, 


sum 


Income-Tax Saved. 

For every deposit 
make you receive rebate of 
Income-Tax-—-a concession 
which ill save you nearly 
£470 ring the period, 
assuming » present rate of 
tax to continue. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. 

If through illness or acci- 
dent you lose the power 
to earn a living, and the 
disability is permanent, you 
are excused from making any 
further deposits, and £40 per 


you 


you had made to date. If 


death result from an acci- 








You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the 
great Annuity Co.) of an 
out of your present income. 


dent the sum would be 
increased to £8,000 plus half 


the deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amouni. 
£500 a 


Thous th em an d 
year for life h: is been quoted 
here, the plan applies at any 
age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if 
you can spare something out 
of it for your and your 
family’s future, this plan is 
the best and most profitable 
method you can adopt. 


£62,009,000 Assets. 


The Sun of 
great Annuity 
Assets of over 
which are 


Canada, the 
Company, has 
£62,000,000 
under Government 
supervision. It is in an im- 
pregnable position. 

fet us know vour 
address, exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can 
deposit yearly, and, without 


name, 


bankment (near 
Siation), London, W. 


ne ple 
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f WISH 
[ <CULD SAVE 


«x 
THE “ABBEY ROAD” 


makes saving simple:— 
Any sum from a shilling to within 
£5,000 is welcomed. There are no 
fees, commissions or costs. Repay- 
ment of the whole or part at short 
notice. 
There is no liability for Income 
Tax. 


safe:— 


The Society was founded in 1874, 


makes saving 
and no investor has ever lost a 


An invest- 


A pound 


penny of his capital. 

ment cannot depreciate. 
is always worth twenty shillings 
plus accrued interest. The assets 
exceed 5 millions, and there are 


very large Reserve Funds. 


makes saving attractive :— 
The yield on Share Accounts to-day 
is 5% entirely free of Income 
Tax—better than 6% otherwise. 
And your dividends are. certain. 
The Deposit Rate is 49% net and 


tax free. 


A safe investment is always 
worth consideration; when it is 
also attractive it demands action. 


Write to the Manager for 


Free Investment Booklet “ G ™ 
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LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : 
16 FINCHLEY RD, LONDON 
145 MOORGATE, EC.2 


Barkan Ports 1n Prac 
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Re Rosps 
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PRICE Gd. Aprnual Subscription: 7/- in Europ:; 8,/- outside | 


Eurcpe (post free). 
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month will be paid to you any obligation on your part, | 
until the £500 a year for life we will tell you exactly how 
becomes due. . you can apply this ideal 
‘ Plan of Investment-Insurance 
£4,000 for Your Family. to your own circumstances. 
Should you not live to the Address your inquiry to 
ace of 55, £4,000 will be paid (J. F. Junkin, Manager), Sun 
to your family and, in addi- Life of Canada, 13 Sun of 
ion, half of every deposit Canada House, Victoria Em- 
1¢ first of every month). 
" tien : H. M. SWANWICK, 
SPECIAL MEDITERRANEAN NUMBER January, 1927 
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vears of his Presidency from 1913 to March, 1917, and thus 
including the speeches and messages delivered while America 


speeches which often perplexed America’s 
best friends in England. It is useful to have the authentic 
texts, edited with care—though, through some error, the Pre- 
sident’s proclamation of neutrality on August 4th, 1914, is 
made to refer to a state of war between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, which was not declared till nine months later. Mr, 

Wilson’s comments on Mexico, on trusts and other topics are 
of interest. It is curious also to find his commendation of 
“the process of common counsel,” illustrated from his expe- 
rience at Princeton. ‘* It has led me,” he said, ** whenever I 
confer, to hold any particular opinion provisionally, as my 
contribution to go into the final result but not to dominate the 
final result. That is the ideal of a government like ours, and 
an interesting thing is that if you only talk about an idea that 
will not work long enough, everybody will see perfectly plainly 
that it will not work.” Mr. Wilson said this in February, 1915, 
but he had forgotten it four years later when he sought to 
dominate both the Peace Conference and the Senate. 

DUNRAVEN CASTLE, GLAMORGAN: SOME NOTES 
ON ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. By the Earl of 
Dunraven. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—Lord Dunraven’s 
modest volume on the historic Welsh estate, to which he lately 
succeeded, is of considerable interest. For Dunraven must be 
one of the oldest inhabited sites in the country. It was burnt 
by Saxons in 1050, and may have been built centuries earlier. 
After the Norman conquest of South Wales the place eame to 
the Butlers, and passed from them to the Vaughans, and then 
in 1642 to the Wyndhams, whose heiress in 1810 married Mr. 
Wyndham Quin, afterwards second Karl of Dunraven. So old 
a house—though it has often been rebuilt or remodelled 
might be expected to have a ghost. Lord Dunraven prints the 
testimonies of two credibie witnesses to the appearance of a 
* Blue Lady “—-** Small in stature and dressed in a loose 
light-coloured garment.” He himself has not seen her, but 
invalid soldiers housed in the castle during the War confessed 
to receiving ghostly visitations. The book is fully and appro- 
priately illustrated. 

THE REBEL EARL AND OTHER STORIES. By 
William Roughead. (Edinburgh. W. Green and Son. 10s. 6d. 
net.) —.A new volume by Mr. Roughead is always welcome. His 
knowledge of Scottish crime and of the dramatic episodes in 
Scottish history is exceptional, and he writes with taste and 
humour about the most gruesome themes. The Haddington 
murders of 1829, for example, in which a man killed his sister- 
in-law and niece out of revenge, are among the most repulsive 
crimes on record, but Mr. Roughead’s tact never fails. Two 
of his cases are English—that of Constance Kent, a young girl 
who in 1860 killed her infant step-brother and remained un- 
condemned until she confessed the crime five years later, and 
that of Mrs. Bartlett, of Pimlico, who in 1886 was acquitted of 
poisoning her husband, thanks to Sir Kdward Clarke. The 
title-essay refers to Francis, Earl of Bothwell, the nephew of 
Queen Mary’s husband and the favourite for a time of James 
the Sixth. who had a singular skill for choosing bad com- 
panions and whose reign both in Scotland and England was 
one long series of scandals. 

EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RAS- 
TELLS, HEYWOOD AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. 
Reed. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.)—Students of our early drama 
will be grateful to Dr. Reed for collecting his scattered papers in 
avolume. By patient and well-directed research in the Record 
Office and elsewhere Dr. Reed has accumulated a mass of new 
facts concerning Medwall, the pioneer, and John Heywood, 
and John and William Rastell who printed their plays. Jolin 
Rastell married Sir Thomas More's sister; his son, William 
Rastell, edited More’s English works ; Heywood was the son- 
in-law of John Rastell. It is interesting to note that the 
elder Rastell was a Coventry man, for the Coventry guilds were 
long noted for their performances, and Rastell may have learned 
from them how to write and produce plays. Dr. Reed’s chapter 
on the regulation of the book trade before 1538 deserves special 
mention. He shows that Henry VIITs censorship, though 
severe, was at any rate systematic, and probably fairer to 
printers than the old clerical censorship. 

THE JUDGES IN IRELAND, 1221-1921. By F. Elrington 
Ball. (John Murray. 2 vols. 82s. net.)-—This learned work 
is. and will remain, the most complete record of the Anglo- 
Irish judiciary from its thirteenth-century beginnings to the 
establishment of the Trish Free State, for the destruction of 
the Irish records in the Four Courts during the civil war 
between the Free State and the Republicans has put an end 
to research in Irish history. Fortunately Mr. Ball had made 
his studies before that tragic event, and had collected a mass of 
material which will be of permanent vaiue for reference. His 
method is to review each period briefly and then to add lists 
ind detailed biographies. He writes so dispassionately and 


was yet neutral 


is so eareful to avoid aneedotes—even about “ Peter the 
Packer” and other famous lights of the Bench—that the 


frivolous reader will be disappointed. For all that, Mr. Ball 
has made a precious contribution to Irish historical literature, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LIVES AND ROB- 
BERIES OF THE MOST NOTORIOUS HIGHWAYMEN, 
FOOTPADS, SHOPLIFTS, AND CHEATS OF BOTII 
SEXES. By Captain Alexander Smith. Edited by Mr. A. L. 
Hayward. (Routledge. 25s.)——‘* Wherein their most Secret 
and Barbarous Murders, Unparalleled Robberies, Notorious 
Thefts, and Unheard-of Cheats are set in a true Light and 
exposed to Public View, for the Common Benefit of Mankind ” 
is Captain Smith's original description of this extraordinarily 
interesting and illuminating book, written in the early 
eighteenth century. It is not surprising that nearly all the 
rogues, whose stories are told, were eventually hanged at 
Tyburn, “ for, with the exception of petit larceny, which was 
the theft of an article under the value of twelve pence, all 
felonies were punishable with death.’ Gruesome though 
some of the stories may be, most of them are quaint or 
humorous, and all are very readable. 


Fj . 
iction 

BEN WATSON. By C. J. Cutcliffe-ITyne. (Country 
Life. 10s. 6d.) Some of Sir Conan Doyle’s many admirers 
regret that his friend Watson has vanished from the latest 
stories. Sherlock Holmes is not quite himself without 
his foil. Has the missing character found another pre- 
sentment ? It would be a forgivable analogy to describe 
Mr. Cutcliffe-Hyne’s Watson as the Sherlock Holmes of the 
Moors. His powers of inference in regard to the fauna of 
the moors, especially grouse, but including crows, deer and 
foxes, is at least as superhuman as any detective’s acquaintance 
with the ways of human criminals ; and Pollie, a very charming 
heroine in spite of her determined mouth, is not far behind 
him. Watson's biography is a remarkable tour de force in 
its class. There are grouse on every page. The book is of 
the grouse grousy. even more than Jorrocks is of the fox foxy. 
The birds are occasionally deserted for the deer and the 
bottle—especialiy certain vintages of port—and for the 
platter. Romance of incident and emotion is thrown in ; 
and if there is a thesis it is the contrast between the rich and 
greedy sportsman and the poor and economical. But the wonder 
of the accomplishment is that so long a book on so narrow a 
theme is kept bright and various from beginning to end. The 
secret lies in the native raciness of Ben Watson's character 
and, indeed, career. His biography, we may prophesy, 
will be a Yorkshire classic. Yorkshire moors, from a sports- 
man’s angle, were never better presented and Mr. Holiday's 
illustrations make an artistic chorus. Incidentally, sidelights 
on natural history are illuminating ; but we should like to 
ask Mr. Cutcliffe-Hyne whether he meant black-headed in 
his reference to carnivorous gulls. 


GOOD—BETTER—BEST. By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Molden. 
7s. 6d.)—-This book will not add to the writer’s reputation. 
The story is tedious and bears no relation to human reality or 
to probability ; the characters do not talk, they declaim, and 
that at prodigious length ; and across the author's page roll 
cartloads of cheapish epigram, which are tipped out at every 
possible opportunity. Such plot as there is reveals Reggie 
Vicars, an inconceivably fatuous young ass, hovering moth- 
like round three women—Irvine (good), Olive (better), and 
Selma (best), who is married. There is, of course,a husband, 
an entirely unconvincing superman, who, it is topical to note, 
meets his death through an attack by an Alsatian wolf-dog. 
And one is very glad when he does, 
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Tur Dewar Trophy is the most coveted distinction which a 
ear can gain, The 1926 award is to Miss Violette Cordery of 
Cobham, Surrey, and she is the first woman to win this trophy. 
The trial which has gained the prize for her was held on the 
Montthery Track, Paris, and consisted of a high speed reliability 
test of a 19.6 h.p. Invicta car. The car was driven day and 
night for 70 hours, 59} minutes, and during that time covered 
a distance of 5,016.2 miles at an average speed of 73.8 miles per 
The total standing time of the car throughout the trial 
Miss Cordery was the entrant of the 


hour. 
was 3 hours 34 seconds. 
car and drove it herself for the greater part of the time. 
Earlier in the year Miss Cordery accomplished a still more 
remarkable achievement. In order thoroughly to test the 
Invicta car, and at the same time establish a reputation for 
longevity, it was decided to attempt a world’s high speed 
endurance record of 40,000 kilometres (25,000 miies) at a speed 
of over 50 miles an hour. Miss Cordery undertook the task at 
Monza, near Milan, Brooklands being useless for the purpose, 
as cars are not allowed to run there at night. After the first 
two days it was decided that an average of 60 miles an hour 
would be quite possible, and the running speed was increased 
to 66-——70 miles an hour. The car ran like clockwork until, 
after covering 5,000 miles at nearly 60 miles an hour, one of 
the drivers fell asleep at the wheel when running at over 70 
Fortunately the driver 
Both axles were damaged 


miles an hour, and ran off the track. 
was hardly hurt. But not so the car. 

beyond repair, the radiator was smashed, the frame was badly 
bent and twisted, and the stream-line undershield was ripped 
off. The track without test 
to run afresh at a speed of 66-76 miles an hour. In spite of 
all these troubles four World's Records, four International 
Records, and thirty-three Italian Records were secured. If 
the whole distance run, namely, 20,500 miles in 20 days, be 


car was rebuilt and taken to the 


considered, it was covered at an average of over 40 miles an 


hour, including a five days’ halt. 
The car which Miss Cordery drove an Invicta -is more or 
less of a newcomer, but it has already established itself 


as one of the most eflicient and speedy cars upon the road. The 
two points about it-which most impressed me during a recent 
run were its remarkable acceleration and its easy steering. I 
can call to mind no car which possesses these two features in 
Its top-gear acceleration is wonderful. 
tourer with three 
from rest to 10 miles an 


a degree. 
that 
I was able 


so marked 
In the car 


p wssengecrs 


I was driving an open 
to accelerate 
hour in 4! 
60 miles an hour in 21 seconds ; 


Tts top-speed range is from below 5 miles an 


seconds : to 40 miles an hour in 14 seconds: to 


and to 70 miles an hour in well 
under a minute. 


hour to over 70 miles. The slow running is quite exceptional, 


and though speeds of 5 miles an hour are often claimed on 


other cars, they are seldom achieved. The high speed of some 


TO miles an hour is all that can reasonably — some folks would 


say, unreasonably be required. Many cars claim: more, some 


achieve it, but in most cases only after a long and tedious 
acceleration. 

The 
gives an unusually steady steering with an entire absence of 
backlash. 


steering is of the extra-heavy Maries type. and this 


In spite of the lightness of the steering road-shocks 


are hardly felt. All the controls. too, are well arranged, 
Evervthing that the driver needs for comfortable and efficient 
driving is conveniently placed and works smoothiv and 
positively The ignition contro! alters the timing over a 
20-degree crankshaft range and is conveniently placed on a 


ratchet quadrant on the steering wheel. The hand throttle 


in a similar position only opens the throttle about one-third 
of tts opeaing, enabling a very fine siow-running adjustment 
to be obtained. The gear lever is normally fitted on the right, 


while the hand 


thus not erumping the driver or passenger, 
breke is fitted centrally in order that it shall operate directly 
on the brake shaft, and so os not to cramp the right side of the 


ear. Et lies almost rizonte! when not in use, and being of a 


diminutive size is not in the way of the driyer or his passenger. 


The pedals are spaced well apart. The accelerator pedal is 





Motoring Notes 
The Invicta Car 








placed on the right to as to prevent the ankle fatigue which so 
often develops on a long run with a central pedal. It is placed 
so far from the brake that it is impossible to press both together, 
The dimmer on the instrument board is convenient for the 
right hand. The fuel control cocks enable the main tank to 
be run dry and a change over to the auxiliary gravity supply 
to be made without leaving the driving seat. 

Two carburetters are fitted, as they provide more power at 
all speeds. The small balance pipe between the two car. 
buretters evens out any lack of synchronization between the 
two instruments at low speeds without interfering with the 
separate action of each carburetter at large throttle openings, 
As air stranglers are not always definite in action a separate 
strong mixture carburetter is fitted, which ensures an easy 
start however cold the weather. A thermostat acting on a 
throttle valve on the cylinder water outlet causes the engine 
te warm up rapidly on a cold day, thus enabling. in conjune- 
tion with the special starting carburetter, the car to reach its 
performance very soon after starting, and the valve then 
automatically moeintains an efficient cylinder temperature 
without the driver needing to operate shutters or blank out 
any part of the radiator. It also dispenses with the necessity 
for using a muff in winter. The brakes are excelent. 

* * * * 
AN ANTI-FFREEZING MIXTURE. 

Many suggestions have been made from time to time for 
compounding anti-freezing mixtures for use in motor-car 
engines. One of the best that I have ever tried consists of 
alcohol, glycerin and water, in the proportion of 6 pints, 
3 pints, and 25 pints, respectively. This makes up to rather 
more than four gallons, a quantity which is enough for most 
ears. Such a mixture will withstand 20 degrees of frost. 
New Kent Bye-Pass. 

The new Harrietsham byve-pass on the London-Folkestone 
traflic. This is the third 
byve-pass which the Kent County Council has constructed 
on the Maidstone-Charing section of the Two, both 
situated at Charing, have now been opened for some months, 
while a fourth at Lenham is nearing completion. 


road was recently opened to 


‘and 
road. 


An Op Ferry Reovenep. 

For more than a hundred years the Beachley-Aust Ferry 
across the river Severn, has remained idle, but the substantially- 
built stone pier at Beachley and the Old Passage House at 
Aust bear evidence to its past importance. This ferry has 
now been reopened, and by next spring will be in full working 
order. Its value to motorists will be very great, because it 
saves an eighty-mile detour through Gloucester for those why 
want to reach South Wales from the Bristol district. It has 
always been possible, of course, to take a car by rail through 
the Severn tunnel, but this involved a good deal of expense 
and much delay, so much so that it was often cheaper and 
quicker to travel the eighty miles by road. 


Aut Asovur Perrot. 

The owner-driver, as a rule, can tell from the behaviour of 
his engine whether the spirit he is using is good or bad, but 
there his knowledge ends. He why, when 
running on some brands of petrol, his engine * knocks,” 
he has difficulty in starting-up, and why the power impulses 
wre uneven, or the Those 
would like to know more about these matters should send 
for a copy of All About Petrol to Shell Mex, Ltd., Shell Corner, 
Their brochure contains a mass of useful 


does not know 


whi 
become who 


valves gummy. 


Aingsway. WAC. 2. 
ed interesting information. 
BENEVOLENT Sociery’s New Presipenr. 
Sir Charles C. Wakefield. Bt... C.BLE., Director 
of Messrs. C. C. Wakefield and Co., Litd.. has again been elected 
to the Presidency of the Council of the Motor and Cycle Trades 


Governing 


Benevolent Fund. Sir Charles has been well known for many 
years for his active interest in the work of this and kindred 


jnstitutions, kK. ‘I. Brown. 
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SORE 
THROA® 


Quickly and Pleasantly 
Relieved 


If your throat has become sore and inflamed through 
smoking or voice strain, if it feels dry and difficult 
to swallow—take an “Allenburys” Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille. 

Slip in your mouth—now—or any 
Delic isn't it ? 

The soothing effect of fresh black currant juice and 
glycerine quickly relieves the most irritated throat. 


llenburys 


giar.é PASTILLES 


Black Grrant 


one ‘time— 


ious ! 






fanburys S Ltd., 


37 Lombard Street, London, EC. 3 
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By the regular use of these scientific principles the hands, 


wrists and fingers can be developed to the highest point 
oT lexterity 
Che secret lies in the CowLInGc SysTEM. This won- 


derful method brings virtuosity within your reach, because 
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ical perfection 


L ifheult passages become almost * child’ Ss pl ay unde! 


COWLING SYSTEM, and all the old-fashioned 
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exercises, which involved many supe fluous movement 
are rendered unneces 
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ALEC ROWLEY, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. 
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EGYPT — ALGIERS — THE RIVIERA 
Season 1926-7. 


The PsO 


and BRITISH INDIA Lines 


\ \ 
oo 











will in the last week of December and in January 
dispatch from London at intervals of a few days 
19 steamers, of 9,000 to 21,000 tons gross 
register, conveying passengers to Port Said for 
Egypt, 9 of which will take passengers also for 
Marseilles (for the South of France), connecting 







































there with the mail steamers to Algiers or 
embarking overland passengers for Egypt. | 
London to Port Said by sea in 12 days; overland 
by the Bombay [xpress to Marseilles, thence by 
sea, 5 days. The * Chitral” (15,000 tons) from 
London, Dec. 31, and “ Cathay ” (15,000 tons) 
from London, Jan. 28, will take passengers to 
Algiers and Port Sudan direct. 


For Sailing Dates and Cabin Plons apply 


P. & O. HOUSE 


(F. H. Gresvenor, Manazer), 


1! Coeckspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 
SOUTH AFRICA | 
A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scenery. 







Regular = sailings 
to EAST APRICA 
via SUEZ CANAL. 


WEEKLY 
ROYAL MAIL 
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UNION - CASTLE 


Head Offiee——3 FENCHURCIL STREET, 


LINE. 


LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at Schoo! and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 


| quotations <tating the ages of parent and 


children. 





West End Ageney—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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| INSURANCE ? 
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Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissioa 
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(adbury 


means Quality 


See the name “ Qadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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Finance—Public and Private 





The National Revenue and an Industrial Revival 


Tie op ning of the Ne “ Ye iv has heen ace ompanied by 
the usual Nev Year optimism, and especially in industrial 
circles there is a feeling of * Spring ” in the air. Some ot 
the big iron and steel firms are known to have larger 
orders in hand than for some time past and retail busi- 
which at no time have shared in the depression 
which has charact« rized some of the key industries of the 
country. are also doing well. It is ecrtainly therefore 
with no idea of challenging this feeling of optimism that I 
suggest the necessity for facing certain plain facts if we 
are to have the revival of industrial prosperity which 


nesses. 


evervone is hoping for. 


IGNortNG Facts. 

Apart from those influences over which we have little 
control, such as the general after-effects of the War, there 
ean be no question that the chief explanation of the pro- 
longed industrial depression is due to a refusal on the part 
of at least three main sections of the community to face 
plain facts. First and foremost, successive Governments 
have been the chief sinners in committing the country to 
social outlays on a seale undreamed of even before our 
creat economic losses arising out of the War. As a conse- 
quence, the country has been burdened with taxation to a 
point seriously handicapping industry. Labour, on its 
part, has equally refused to recognize the fact that post- 
War conditions called for increased rather than diminished 
effort and output, and especially for cheapened output. 
Equally, the controllers of many of the chief industries of 
the country failed to recognize that enlarged and 
cheapened production after the War, with its chances for 
full employment for the workers, could only be achieved 
by skilful reorganization, involving in many instances the 
scrapping of obsolete plant and the introduction of new 
methods. An event like last year’s coal stoppage, of 
course, intensified the industrial depression, but it was by 
no means the sole cause, and even now, unless there is a 
much more resolute facing of the actual facts of the posi- 
tion, I doubt whether an industrial revival can get very 
much farther than a slight reaction from the extreme 
depression of the year that has passed. 

DECLINE IN REVENUE. 

It might, however, be far otherwise, and because we 
have now reached the moment when Government depart- 
ments will be presenting their Estimates of Expenditure 
for 1927-28, we shall be well advised in concentrating 
upon the National Finance and noting whether the 
Government is going to give the lead in an industrial 
revival by effecting long-delayed economies in the 
National Expenditure. It is by no means unsatisfactory 
to note in the Revenve Returns published on December 
81st and covering the first nine months of the current fiscal 
year, that for the December quarter there was actually 
a moderate increase in the revenue. That, however, does 
not alter the fact that for the entire nine months there was 
a net shrinkage of £20,658,000, whereas the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had hoped for an increase for the entire 
year of about £12,600,000. Moreover, the Expenditure 
also increased by nearly £2,000,000 and the deficit for the 
nine months was no less than-£146,400,000. Of course, 
it is quite true that a deficit on December 31st is no sure 
guide to the position at the end of March, and a year ago 
a deficit of £124,000,000 in December, 1925, gave place 
to a deficit three months later of only £14,000,000. Even 
so, however, and unless there should be a remarkable 
spurt in the Revenue and a saving in expenditure, it is 
difficult to see how the year will end with a deficit of much 
less than £25.000,000, and that is the more serious in view 
of the prospects for 1927-28. 


Bupcer Prospects. 


For even if we assume that there is to be some revival 
in industry during the current year, it usually takes 
for its effects to be reflected in the National 


some time 


Revenue, and in the case of Income and Super Tax, 
where the decline so far in the current year is nearly 
£29,000,000, it is difficult to imagine that the figures 
in the following year will not be affected by the great 
trade depression of 1925-26, and, although the Chancellor 
will benefit in his next Budget by the fact that there 
will be no amount for Coal subsidies to be allowed for, 
some of the special and abnormal sources of Revenue, 
such, for example, as the sales of War Stores, are now 
drving up. No doubt there will be some small increase 
in amounts received by way of Reparation Payments and 
War Debts, but, properly speaking, these are amounts 
which ought not to come into Revenue at all, and Mr. 
Churchill will be hard put to it to go on mecting his 
rising Expenditure by imposing fresh taxes, however 
original and ingenious its forms may be. 


Tue Pourcy or RerrENCHMENT. 


The Government, in fact, is exactly in the position of 
a business undertaking which finds that its expenses are 
running ahead of profit earning power, and in such cases 
the future prosperity of the concern must depend not 
so much upon Ingenious devices as upon a courageous 
facing of the facts. Moreover, in a business undertaking 
there would be no hesitation in acknowledging past 
errors and reversing mistaken policy. And it is quite 
time that this sound business principle was recognized 
in the world of politics where we are so often told 
that in legislation there can be no ** going back.’ As in 
business, so in politics, a reversion of policy is often 
difficult and often requires courage, but of the necessity 
at times of such a course there can be no question. The 
independent investigator of a firm’s accounts has often 
to determine the productivenecss .or otherwise of large 
outlays over a period of years, and it would be very 
interesting indeed to gather the opinion of an independent 
(distinct from politics) committee of economic and 
business experts upon the results achieved during the 
last quarter of a century by the huge Government 
outlays for “ social” purposes. Making all allowances 
for the disturbances of the War, is there evidence of 
the huge outlays, with their burden of taxation, the 
cutting up of old estates and of the distress silently 
borne by a certain section of the community having 
brought increased prosperity to the country as a whole ? 
Have the huge sums spent on education given us greater 
efliciency, increased output per individual or an increased 
number of the community with practical knowledge of 
trades ? Has the export trade of the country increased 
in proportion to its population ? And, moreover, has 
all the outpouring of capital resources for social purposes 
served in any way to aid social amenities or to bring 
Capital and Labour together and prevent the constant 
succession of industrial strikes and stoppages ? I scarcely 
think that an investigation on these points would be 
likely to produce a very satisfactory reply. 

NEEDED. 

Instead of a policy of harassing capital and discouraging 
enterprise by excessive taxation, and instead of an 
elaborate svstem of doles discouraging effort, save on 
the part of that small section of the community which is 
by nature industrious and strenuous, we need a_ policy 


ec 


CHANGED Pouicy 


calculated to encourage enterprise and business activities, 
so as to give ample opportunity for all who will work 
with a will to obtain a satisfactory not from 
pauperizing doles, but from work and activities directly 
contributing to the national prosperity. To effect 
however, there must be a complete change in the conduct 
of the National Finances which so long as they are con- 
ducted with one, if not both eyes on the ballot boxes, 
will never show a position affording the taxpayer relief 
from his present bazdens and industry from one of its 
great handicaps. 


mnmcome, 


this, 


Artruur W. Kippy, 
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Financial Notes 


GOVERNMENT AND OrnerR LOANS. 
As I anticipated, the New Year has not proceeded far hefore 
the announcement of a number of important loan flotations. 
First and foremost, of course, there is the New Government 
Conversion Loan itself, and,although not necessarily involving 
an amount of fresh money, must occasion for the moment some 
fairly large cash displacements. On the whole. this Loan has 
been favourably received, and it would not be surprising to 
find that the lists for cash applications had closed before the 
appointed date— namely January 6th.* However that may be, 
the chief interest, of course, attaches to the response like ly to 
be given by the holders of maturing obligations who have the 
right to convert the new issue. In some quarters 1 find there 
is a disposition to belittle the importance of the fixed sinking 
fund of £10,000,000 for the next ten years, because the Gov- 
ernment reserves to itself the right of determining whether in 
the case of future issues of the same stock the fund shall or 
shall not be increased. Personally I cannot quite see the great 
importance which atiaches to the matter from the standpoint 
of the intending purchaser, though it is one. of course, which 
may affect his judgment later in the matter of hol ding the 
stock permanently. On the one hand the immediate opera- 
tion of this sinking fund seems bound to raise the new loan toa 
moderate premium fairly quickly. On the other hand, it can 
be admitted that the possibility of further issues, with any 
addition to the sinking fund, may prevent the premium from 
rising very high. The point is, however, that no one seems 
to doubt the question of a premium, which, therefore, together 
with the yield of nearly 4} per cent. on the loan, should, I 
think, be a guaranty of the attractiveness of the Loan. 
* * % % 


Some Oruer Issues. 

Of other capital fotations since the beginning of the year 
the offer of about £1,100,600 in shares by the Drapery Trust, 
Ltd., met with a very quick response, and the preliminary 
announcement made at the moment of going to press of an 
issue next week of £6,000,000 in 6 per cent. Consolidated 
Debentures by the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, and the 
Mashonaland Railway Company Limited at the price of 
94 has been well received. Some other important Industrial 
flotations are also likeiy in the very near future. Moreover, 
in noting this activity in capital Hotations at the beginning 
of the year it must be refhembered that we have jrst closed a 
vear in which there was also considerable activity. The 
ligures compiled by the Midland Bank show that the total 
of £258,000,000 in 1926 was, indeed, the highest figure recorded 
since 1920. Of this big total about £110,006,000 was raised 
for employment in the United Kingdom, £50,060,600 for the 
Colonies and over £60.000,000 for foreign countries. 

* * * 
New Lire AssturRANCE BUSINESS. 

With the turn of the year have come the usual announcements 
by a number of Insurance Companies of results for the past 
year. The National Mutual Life Assurance Society of 
London announces a rate of bonus for the year at 44s. per cent., 
compound, with, however, a special additional bonus of Gs. 
per cent., making 50s. in all, to whole-life participating policies. 
The Atlas Assurance announces net new life business for the 
year of £2,800,000, or about £100,000 less than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1925. The London Life Association 
announces new policies for £1,767,587 as compared with 

£2,456,006 in the previous year, when the amount of single 
premium business was very large. The National Mutual 
Life Association of Australia shows that the new business for 
the year was £7,763,910, an increase of over £700,000 upon 
that of the previous year. In the case of the Norwich Union 
Life Association Society the net new business for the year 
was £9,114,785, a total only exeeeded by the record year of 
1924. Finally, it may be noted that the new ordinary life 
business effected with the Pearl Assurance Company consisted 
of policies assuring £9,157,904 as compared with policies 
in the previous year assuring £9,077,064. The year’s figure 
of new sums assured constitute a record in the history “ —_ 

company. A. W. 





* Since writing this passage there has come the formal 
announcement that the cash lists were closed on the morning 
of the 5th instant. 
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This Week in London 


FILMS. 

THe Brack PrrATeE.—Douglas Fairbanks’ splendid film, to be § 
seen in many cinemas, 

THe Kine on Main Street.—Adolphe Menjou as a bored Royalty 
enjoying himself on the swings and roundabouts in New York, 

Tue Temerress.—At the Capitol, Haymarket, only. Duels with 
whips, floods, avalanches, riotous parties, &c., &c., &e. 

LECTURES. 

Sunday, January 9th, at 3.30 p.m.—Aniutsm. By Dr. Arthy 
Bernard Cook. The first of a series of lectures on * The World's 
Beliefs,” under the auspices of the ‘‘ Five Quarters.” Tickets, 
At The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Thursday, l3th, at BioLocy. 





January 5.30 p.m. By Profesgop 


Julian S. Huxley. The first of a course of ten lectures on “ Thg 
Mind.” At King’s College, Strand. 

Friday, January 14th, at 5.30 pan.—Tue Uses or THE Stupy 
or War. By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. At King’s 


Coll ge, Strand. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Daily.— The Foundations of Music : 
and Fugues (7.15 p.m.). Brahms, 
(8.45 p.m. 

Ny ices $th.—Russian Concert, by the Wireless Sym. 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates, with Robert Radionl 
(bass), and Solomon (solo pianoforte) (3.30 p.m.). ** Sister Claire,” 


Bach’s forty-eight Preludes 
interpreted by Mark Raphael 


one ot the Little Plays of St. Francis (Laurence Housman), acted 
by the University College, A.D.C. (5.30 p.m.). Flora Woodman 
(soprano), Albert Sammens (violin), and IJSatharine Goodson 


(pianoforte) (9.36 p.m.). 
Menday, January 10th. 
Marscillaise, by Freeman 
John Martin-Harvey, 

Grey (8.15 p.m.). 
Wednesday, January 
Professor Gilbert Murray 


isle”: A 7 e 
Frederick Li 


Miss N. de 


* Rouget de 
Wills and 
Leonard Daniels, 


gend of the 
ebridge—Sir 
Silva, a "i Mary 


l2th.—A talk on International 
The Year's Work (7 p.m.). 
January 13th.—Evensong, from Westminster Abbey 
‘In Lotus-Land’’—A talk by Mr. H. G. Ponting 
p.m.). Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of Praise,”’ relayed from Norwich 
athedral (8.10 p.m.). The Seven Ages of Mechanical Musie—- 
A Fantasy by L. de Giberne Sieveking (10 p.m.). 
l4th.— Brahms’ Musie 
Saturday, January 15th.—Orchestral Concert, by 
Orchestra, conducted by John Ansell, with 
Ruby Helder, and Cecil Baumer (3 p.m.). 


Affairs by 


Thursday, 
3 p.m.). 
‘ 


(: 
( 
i. 


Friday, January Chamber (7.45 p.m.) 
the Wireless 


Edith Furmedge, 








| TIME AND TIDE DEBATE 


al . 
The Menace of the Leisured Woman. 
Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON will debate with 
LADY RHONDDA 
at KINGSWAY HALL (Kingsway, 
on Thursday, January 27th, 1927, 
Doors Open: 7.30 p.m 
Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW. 
obtained only at the Box Office, Kingsway 


and Reserved - - 3s. Od. and 2s. Od 
BOX 


W.C. 2), 
at 8 p.m. 


Chairman : 
Tickets (to be 

Numbered 

Unreserved 


Hall) 


- - - Is. Od. 
OFFICE NOW OVEN. 
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A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 

This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day, It may be the only one in Britain, 


but it is tie genuine old style quality—air-cured, 
sun dried pure Virginia leaf, having 
of time. 
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§ Monthly | 
% MAGAZINE 
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The Literary Section atcages gis pcan: Bt Seren 
contains articles by PIE irre i Talks 
Sir E. DENISON ROSS, Conversations, and 
Cixs., PaD. Literature in 
A.LLOYD JAMES,M.A. } FRENCH 
86. G. HARTOG, M.A. 
Litt.D., Officier d' Académie. SPANISH ’ 
N. B. JOPSON, B.A. ITALIAN sb 
E. R. P. VINCENT. GERMAN € 
HUBERT S. RYAN. RUSSIAN ‘ 
Bein CASH PRIZES. |_Atrttsane Esperanto | : 
Get yxour copy to-day from any JANUARY ISSUE 4 
Newsiv nt, or from W. Hi. Smith's NOW ON SALE. [ 
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Up -to-date- Men 


know the value of being 
well dressed, and at the 
same time keeping well 
within the bounds of 





economy. 





Wanted—New Writers! 


ey 


By A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR, 


—— 


N these 
easy and highly 
asking. Yet in all 
editors in London 


that there is 
rative work to be had for the 


days it does not seem possibl 


remun 
seriousness I say it is so. There are 


who, towards press-day, are almost 


frantic because they 
Why 


contributions the rejection slip is an 


can't get the right stuff to print. 


is it that with the great demand there is for 
all 

just as a per 
play 
learning the technique of the art, so a person cannot hope 
MSS. until he or she 


simple rules that turn the amateur into an expert. 


too common 


reward for labour? Because, son who has 


an aptitude for music cannot an instrument without 


to write saleable is conversant with 


the few 
In the old days 


and one can read of their dish« 


writers had to learn by their mistakes 


Yet 


be 


artening experiences. 
what they acquired by years of patient effort can now 


learned by post in a few months, 

The of the (of wh 
Director of Studies is that versatile author and journalist, 
Mr. Harold Herd) is a record of unbroken succe: 


history Regent Institute ich the 


5. and 
that record is due primarily to the fact that the instruc- 
and 


tional staff, composed as it is of well-known authors 


journalists, takes such an enthusiastic, such a kindly and 
’ ? ” 


sympathetic interest in each student. 


The friendly 


given individual 


spirit starts at once. The inquirer is 
j 

not recommended to enrol 

of 


advice and is 


unless his chances of success are good. In pursuance 


this aim those who doubt whether they possess aptitude 


are advised to submit a specimen article or story for free 


criticisin. 
CACTC is¢ S 
at 


is lo mcre 


The Course is a very fascinating one, and the 


ones designed to produce saleable M55. 
so that “ Earn While 


are adapted to mcet each person’s 


—practical 
the outset, You Learn” 
slogan pt cial need. 
As a mental tonic it is wonderful; as a means of increas- 


ing income it has amply proved worth. 


to write 


explaining your 


of those 
with 


If you are one with the urge 
should Mr. Herd, 


case, and he will consider you not necessarily 


you 
communicate 
as a pros- 
pective student, but as a potential writer. not 
he'll tell you so, and without any obligation to yourself, 


M. ¥. 
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~ PYIAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are cut and finished to per- | 
fection, are firm in texture, | 
and constant wearing and 
laundering will not affect 
their original freshness. They | 
are in every way a profitable 
investment. 
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Ity 11 aining * 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, BRITISH PANUFACTURE 9 
write to COURTAULDS, Ltd (Dept. 58M), Look for tl registered 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1, “EUVISCA” tab on] 
wl I } ul of your nearest every garment. Nor 
tetailer and descriptive booklet gcnuit witl 





| THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85B), | 
: 13, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. i 
: I shall be glad to receiv 1 copy of ir pros} i IToy ) : 
H Succeed as a Writer,’ with full part rs of your | 1 tuitio : 
: It is understood that L am 1 committed to y expense or : 
: obligation whatever, : 
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1927—is it Peace? 


It is the wistful question of many millions 
as they recall the industrial and national 


strife of 1926. 


“ There is no hope of finding a basis of unity 
among the nations of the world unless we can 


find it in the revealed Will of God.” 


So said the Bishop of Manchester recently. 
He added: “One reason for supporting the 
Bible Society is that only by spreading 
through the world the knowledge of the Bible 
is there any real hope of securing inter- 
national friendship and peace.” 


The Bible Scciety spent nearly 
£440,000 in 1926 in sending out 10} 
million copies of the Book of Peace in 
some 500 languages. 


Will you help it to answer the call 
of 1927. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 











PS: 





“STANDA RD” SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Lucky Spider. 


N many countries it is considered unlucky to kill a 

spider, and the good luck attaching to the tiny 

** money spinner ”” is proverbial. 
However this tradition has arisen, all are familiar with 
the story of Bruce and the spider. A still older tradition 
has it that when Mahomet fled from Mecca he hid in a 
cave. His enemies were close upon him, but a spider 
wove its web across the entrance, and his pursuers, seeing 
this, were persuaded that no one had recently entered 
and passed on. 


The gossamer web proved a proteciion to Mahomet, but 
a much more substantial protection is afforded nowadays 
by a With Profit Endowment Assurance in 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Very low premiums. 
Exceptional Security. 
Annual Bonuses. 

Excellent prospects. 


The present rate of bonus is £2% per annum. 


Write for a copy ef Leaflet “ AC2” “ Assurance and Investment 
Combined ™ free on application to: 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, DUBLIN : 
and I5a Pail Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL. 
“1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and 
value the practical example of 
generously in support of eur great Life-Boat Service.” 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 


To provide and maintain th 


Vk t 
“ONE. 1 ‘A MILLION.” 


Wili vou also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCFED £15,000,000. 





Chairman - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Waterman’s Treasure Chest makes a 


fine Wedding or Birthday Gift. 


WATERMAN’S TREASL RR E CHEST is a replica of an old 
Sea Chest. Set shown contains Ripple-Rubber Self-filling Pen 
No. 0752, with 9-carat broad Gold Band, 18-carat Gold-filled 
Clip and Lever. To match it is a Waterman’s Ripple-Rubber 
Pencil No. 25 also with broad 9-carat Gold Band. Price 50/- 
Can be made up with other mounted models at various prices. 


Watermans(Ideal) fountain Pen 


40 Distinct Styles in Presentation Writing 
Sets with Pen and Pencil to match. 


In black chased from 20/6, with 9-carat Gold Mounts from 35/-. 






CLTTO 





Sterling Silver, 63/-. Rolled Gold, 84/-. 9-carat Gold, 170/-. 
Waterman’s Pens in Three Types. 
* Regular xia Type, from 12/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 
“ Safety 23 Type, from 17/6; “ Self 42/-. (Clip-Cap, 1/- extra). Nibs 
filling ’” Type (with Patent Lever), to sutt all hands; also special nibs 
No. 52, 17/6; No, 54, 22/6; Dens for manifolding and accounting. 
with extra large ink capacity: Every pen fully guaranteed, 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


“The Pen Boox” free from 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK—best for all Pens. 


nce 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JANUARY 10th, 11th and lvth. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in * THE 
BLACK PIRATE"; ** PRIMITIVE LIFE,” Life and Love Among 
the Eskimos, etc. JANUARY 13th, 4th and 5th, ADOLPHE 
MENJOU, GRETA NISSEN and Bessie Love in ** THE KING 
ON MAIN STREET"; * THE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE 
BEE,’’ The Marvellous Life of the Bee, Ac. 














LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401. 
Every Afternoon at 2.45. Wed. and Sat. Evenings at 8.45, 


THE CRADLE SONG. 


A Comedy by SIERRA, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ace eee ese ove «» £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,760,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,000,000 





Lette f Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
descrip is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Qa a a a Va Va AVAIL DA AY AVA AIA, 











THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as book- 
sellers, Messrs J. & IE. Bumpus, 
Ltd., send competent assistants to 
catalogue, classify, and clean private 
libraries. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Apt His Majesty 

’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


intment to the King 















MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


NATURAL 
BORNEO 
By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D. With Illustrations 
30s. net 
: “A most interesting hook, written 
gratitude and affection for those 
Beautifully illustrated.” 





MAN: A RECORD FROM 


> British Empire Revic 
by one who is filled with 
served for twenty-five years. 


A SHORT HISTORY OCF MARRIAGE 
By FODWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 
10s. 6:1, net 


the leisure not 
Westermarcel’s 
d welcome this 





The New Statesman: “ Ti 
the courage to’ face the 
monumental * History ot 
shorter monograph.” 


who had neither 
volumes of Dr, 
Marriage’ shoul 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 








By OSBERT BURDETT. Ss. net 
(English Men of Letters.) 
Mr. George Sampson in the / vy News, says: “ Mr. Burdett 
has made an excellent contribution to an excellent series... 
Mr. Burdett does justice to al les of the lovely art and beautiful 
character of this almost miraculous man; and his book will prov: 
a cherished companion to the works they elucidate.’ 
trey ‘ va 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: | reveries over cup. 
HOOD AND YOUTH. AND THE TREMBLING OF THE VEIL. 
By W. B. YEATS. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
The Observer: “ One of the most remarkable autobiographics of 
a poet that we possess. It i _at once an artist's contession and 


a book of enteriaining 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1905-1925 
By WILFRID GIBSON. With Portraits. 





8s. 6d. net 


Professor LAScriit AnercroMeir, in the Observer, says: “ No 
poetry of our time appeals more securely to the infinite possthil 
ties of human nature, 0 poetry exhibits more of the beauty human 
nature is capable of in its triumph over reality. This is the 
wealth Mr. Gibson finds everywhere, and h hnding of it can 


transfigure the drabbest event 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


New Impression, with a 


Fifth Book selected by LAURENCE BINYON 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net 

The Times Literary Supplement: “ By his choice and arrang 
ment of the poems of this book Mr. Binyon has temporarily 
completed *‘ The Golden Treasury’ and permanently improved . 
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ABSTRACTION AND SCIENCE. 
By L. S. STEBBING, M.A. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF SMITH’S 
“WEALTH OF NATIONS.” 
By PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD. 
PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF 
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and Heal-h Food Store 
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Write for Free Booklet. Samples 1/- p 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


APITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings dis splayed in C 
line. Vouchers sent only to advestios rs whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

















































































74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. % 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weck. 
2X T 1S CC > SC . J : iGES YRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, hy 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES JP2EKCH. GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, Rup 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, daily 10 igre 2 = e aeee re learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means 
L till 6:—(1) Esther Sutro : bi Pastels of France.” Dp" CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. | Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect ‘accent — 
# intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer. 





(2) William Yarrow : “Paintings and Water-colours. . : Sere . 
———_— — ———————- J An Ex: nination for Six Scholarships, varying from | sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
o) to £25, will be heid in June, Age limit, 145 years on | at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 





FOR SALE AND TO LET uly Ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sons Of | booklet sent gratis and post free on ap plic ation to Tha 












































cSTABI RLISHE D Literary ening =o tue Sale. Specially C'ergy.—Apply P. Belton, M.A., Head-Master. Linguaphone Institute, 475 Napier House, 24 High Hoh 
1D good possibilities under ener; etic: management, born, London, W.C.1.: Telephones: Ch ancery 7633-9, ; 
Rox 1390, the Spectator, 15 Yort n Strey » wa Ie nasa CcCOLLE@G@ E. — a , 4 
4 aan n : “= airaestaiante ELIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL for little Girls ap 
Ces ree es cer ee eee ELECTION OF POUNDATIONERS I) "Bees tn the covsiey. 15 acon. Mighiy malt 
hed, 3 sitting rooms, every convenience, garden, Pee * ca 
a tind = won Housek * would . j mended by parents. Moderate fees.—Colonel and My 
autique furniture ; o sgt 1s. ousekeeper woul The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in Windham, Arlesey Bury, near Hitchin. 
remain =. S.. 4 telbroug hiton Road, ie Sa March next SELECT Candidates for examination for] _—_ ie Bete 
- = > —— |} the FOUNDATION in July and ADMISSION to the F tae 
i ) 0 astings, cultivates indiv. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c¢., VACANT AND | COLLEGE in September. The number of vacancies ROCK LANDS neath wf pores, aul cata 
WANTED will probably about Eight. The Boys elected will Bovs. Fees are moderate posite spits : 
—— | receive Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates | —————________———— st 
C {AREER RS and Vocational lraining.—A guide to the | must be Children of Parents who are from innocent 
professions and occupations of educated women and | misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable > > ; \ 4 . 
Sirth edition, Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post | education to their Children, or have died without GIRLS’ SCHOOLS \ND COLLEGES 
8. 10d. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 2s dl. leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be aR 
a n’s Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell | over Eleven and under Fourteen Years of Age complete ( WAL GURLS’ SCHOOL, SEASC ALE. Climate & 
Square _ WA ie upon duly 15th next. 9 ; ro 5 tor = und sunny \ Boar ; hool for 3 
phage “ Application to be made before February 15th to | girls on modern Public Schoo! lines ry School 





" , > ’ 7 irat 
C OUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIVAN | yer 6. Pitman, W S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, | for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 ta 
: SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of | 18 years of age. Escort provided irom London, Crews, 
, H bh ‘ © GIRLS, lication “"~ iver ) eds rnchester rlisle 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of A OIND RG. . Liverpool, Leeds, Manch Carlisle. 


rue 




















THEAD-MISTRESS of the above School (300 on roll), January 1st, 1927 ‘ ' - 
duties to commence in May, 1927. Salary: minimum ar phanies ooo if IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, § 
£500, maximum £700 per annum. Tn fixing the com- ~ oa oa = “ ae Principal, Miss WALLIS Priv ite Residential i 
mencing salary, consideration will be given for previous i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, — Magnificent | School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,’ 4 
service as Head-Mistress of a Secondary School. buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, oR iim ciniieiiinisnaaniones § 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University | 6" edge of Dartm vor. Preparation ior Universities, Ser- ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Head Mistress : Mia J 
or possess equivalent quatifications, vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N, Miller, e Wainwright, M.A., London Public Boarding and 

Forms of application will be seut on receipt of stamped | M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury Coliege). Day School with Preparatory Department. Pull 
addressed foolseap envelope, and should be returned to | — prepara tion for University Examination Fees Mote 
the undersigned not later than January 22ud, 1927, \ AGDALENE COURT, BROADSTAIRS. —Prepara- Climate specially suited to delicate or Colonla 

W. H. Ostler, A tery for 25 boys for Public Schools. High, open children. ‘ 
Education O1 —o- Halifax, dSeeretary. site, six acres; special attention to health and work for a 


December 23rd, 1926, Common Entrance. H. H. C. Buckley, M.A., Cambs. 


GHORTHAND TEAC HERS’ COU RSE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY, 











The Central 




















bh Employment Bureau toc Women provides a thorough JARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon. — Bracing climate Good education. ; ; 
practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- Head-Mistress : Miss R. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch) J 
and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for Pitman’s and | mouth. Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. $$ $$$ $$$ 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society’s Diplomas.— | Special attention given to health and food. Holiday home INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— Residential school 
Apply” Secretary, otf Runet Square, W. v. arranged.—Apply, the Principals. 4 for Girls. Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking ' 
- - — the Channel; beautiful grounds and playing fields; § 
L LI C TU RE 5. SC HOL \RSHIPS, &c. » & oO. CADET SB. sound education in healthy surroundings ; special atten 
of FP A ee ee ee ee en e — —_ tion to Music, Art, and Languag 

Benton | WOMEN’S (DIOCESAN) TR AINING The Peuinsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company __ Frincit val: Miss I Freeman 

) COLLEGE.—Applications are invited for the post} will, on Thursday, March 3ist, hold an examination at Sea eaiena eemaienionenanees 


ot Principal of this residential college for the training | ¢heir offices for the eutry of Cadets with a view to their Mi" iL TON, mor NT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
af teachers (160 students). Must be an Honours Graduate | future employment as Officers in the Company's service. IREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 

of a British University, and a Churechwoman who will] Gaydidates must be approximately 15 years of age i 
be loyal to the tradition of the College, Experience in| (not over 16) and must pass the Company's Medical] A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOB 











teaching and administration essential. Present salary inspector. The suecesstul Candidates will be entered GIRLS. 
£600 per annum, with residence, Duties to begin} the following May for two years’ training on board the (Founded 1871.) 
September Ist, 1927, All applications must be received | « Worcester. the Company paying one half of their 
not later than February oth. For further particulars | annual educational tees. After the * Worcester’ Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
and form of application, write immediately to the | Course they will be appointed to serve the usual appren- For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
Secre etary _at_the College. ticeship (unpaid) of three years on board the Company's | to Head- Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
PDRITISU ameter ct OF PHILOSOPHICAL | steamers without premium. Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
B UDIEs. Particulars on application to the Secretary. debi 
- Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company, VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka 
The following two new courses of lectures will be given 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. ( moor, N. st _ Charming country residence, 650 
in the Lent Term beginning January Lith, 1926 :— January, 1927. fit. above sea-level, close to Alton ‘Towers. Principal: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE. By C, Delisle Miss Pickard, M.A* (Newnham College), and Miss kitts, 








Burns, M.A., D.Litt. . . . . 
. bene 5 oe er the . : UEEN’S College, Taunton.—For details re Entrance Rar: + 
Gi ty Professor ; s ge, 4 saceetailiai ae on ; : 
’ = * oe bye oa ~s a 4 ee oe G. () schotarships, apply Head Master, ©, L. Wiseman, M.A. pa ESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the | (ex-Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Licut. Commr. R.N.). eS be oo rae” —— i " —_ ae 
eet ee. Set pees to acres in healthiest part f Mid i} ar: ere 
, ae LADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. — Head- 3 — veges ee 
PASTHOURNE.— TIE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL | RRA STOR eron ALA, (late Sixth Form ons 
4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic | sacter at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Seicnce subjects tanght. Resident and Day pupils. Army 
Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, 1st} Syolarships’ include two of £100 to Oxferd. Fine PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Class Diploma, Edinb wrgh ‘Training # School. buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical | With SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
yminasium, Swimming Bath, * 
€SL per annum.—Particu- | Delightfully situated. 114 acr Fully equipped School 











Navy, Professional, or Business careers. Leaving 
















JROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSLITU TE COL-| Laboratories, Workshop, ¢ 
LEGK FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, | and Armoury. Fees from £ 






















































ROEH AMP TON LANE, S.W.15. DEMONSTRA- | lars may be obtained from the Bursar. Buildings. Large stati Kasy access to London, 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- . : ‘ at 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.] P OSSALL SCHOOL,— Some twelve Open SCHOLAR- Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
Principal: Miss KE. KE. Lawrence.—For information &X SHIPS for boys between the ages of 12 and 14, ——$———— ——— 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | on March Ist next, value from £90 a year downwards, Qe HELEN'S. COCKERMOUTH Boarding School 
Board of Edue ation ipply to the Secretary. will be awarded by Examination, beginning March Ist, for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled situation, 
———— ae “ <r 1927. Boys examined at Rossall and in London.— | Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 
()' _ ots OLLEGE, LONDON. | OUEEN Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. ; 
itron ! ? ~ ‘ ae : 
ar 1, oes - ome a oO } rou 
Visitor: Tun Lorp Bisior or LONDON, \W\ we, poke, 2 oe 
Principal: Josera Epwarps, M.A, wr: COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathiarnham, Co, PUBLI R D} SIDE NTI aa SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The College provides for Courses of Leetures for Dublin. Publie school (C. of E.). Sister foundation (College Road rnemouth) 
Advanced Students as well a GENERAL EDUCA- | of Radley College. Situation unrivalled for health and CHAIRMAN : Rev. J b. ‘ JONES M A., D.D. 
TION for Younger Girls. By the recent extension of the | beauty on the Dublin mountains nr. Kingstown Harbour, ’ Princ ipal > Miss M. Davir, B.A. London 
College buildings increased ‘facilities are given for the | Fees £100 per annum, Scholarships. Apply the Warden, fa _ aoe Ij ruth is 1 irom om ‘hol a . ™ 
teaching of SCLENCE. In addition to preparation for | —— a ee ee eS ene nee See eee 
other Public Examinations Students may Ye prepared fer | rPVHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. ee ec een - 
- vv or ag MEP ee = A : Preparatory for the Publie Schools and Dartmouth y ania ‘ 
+ CONSOENT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. | ye'y. Colleze.-Head-Master : H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon) WY "Seccntacy Scencl, Gis edn, and tay Shuts 
A one-year's Course in Housewifery and HOUSEHOLD te see ; Secondary School. Girls g. and Day School. 
ye + “5 he — oe ee re ee a ee 
racine. ee ee ee y* ANCY for next term in HOME SCHOOL for > OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division 
ae oars : igh : althy situatio > R WIRLS S.— Western Division. 
To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or ot her BOYS. High and healthy situation. Only Jz \\ he sr eee 2 M. Rithecinein Weinetok. 





4 ober coe " oe ils > spec ‘oaching can be given. Undividua 
Po mene 4 te t gr eae tl - visiting | Pupils. Any special ¢ aching ean g . Ele - - sere gy Creme 
pecial Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting attention to young or delicate boys.— Mrs. Holloway, omerset Heatherton Park, Taunton, 



































jdaces of interest In London, For all particulars of |“ : . : - ale Mister M. Hartneil, M.A. (Oxon) 
Polk ue, Preparatory School and Seaiieten. apply to fannachie, West Malvern, Worcs. ee £180 wast co 

. ‘tary, Miss | theate. 43 45 Harley Stree _—_—_—_——__—— a ; 
3 _ cretary, Miss EB, Southgate, 43,45 Harley Street, Ww IST OB uN kland School, North Devon.—600 ft. |———— EE ma 
p+ amid healthy surroundings; trained Nurse. | TPLANDS SCHUOL, St. Leonards $ rhe 

LING'S SWE WEDISH SY STE M. Pt Me Ra for 200 boarders, playing fields 10 Church Education Corporation offers two open 
PVH BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE | acres. Head Master Rey. EB. C. Harries, M.A., ex-Public | Scholarships (senior Tor girls under 15 
37 Lansdowne Rd... Bedford.-Principal : Miss Stans- | School man, modern curriculuin, preparation for | 13) of £40 and £30 respecti for ¢ ( 

feld Students are trained in this College to ‘become | Universities, Services and Professions. O.T.¢ Con- | 1927. Last day of entr utmtnatior “Mare th 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over | tingent ; Fees moderate Next Term commences | For particulars, apply CRE VR y 34 Denison @ 


yrs. Pees £165 a year,—For prospectus appiy Secretary. + January l7th. Apply Head Mester, ‘House, Westminster, Loadon, 5.W. 1. 
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indiana 

NWITZERLAN D.—Lausanne, Lutry, _ Chateau 
os Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girls 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Summer 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Lscort from and 
to London.—Principals Mmes. Ruiter 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


A™ ICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 





CONTINENTS, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& UO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principal sin the country. ‘They 
wil! also be itlad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a cuurse of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER 3 R MADE TO PARENTS. 

GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
S ret and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOK SPECIAL 
CAKE AND TUITLON. Messrs. J. J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospect 3 and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J, Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4 


given free of « harg 














1CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
s uivice concerning the most suitable establishments 
to parents stating their 





will be aiven free of char 


requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Sche lasti Avents, 6L Conduit Street 
London, W. 1 Telephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of s¢ HOU! S.”’ the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








*LOCUTION Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR 
Kk teaches PUBLIC SPEAKING (Fluency and Ideas). 
Vorck CULTURE, BREATHI Studio, 401 Strand, W.C, 2 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A., his 
l Miss WATLIN‘', , Hons., 
Miss TURNER AKC 
and staff coach for Entrance and other University 
Examinations Women students only. Interviews 
Tues., Wed.. Thurs., at 3 p.m., or by appointment, 
66 Laker Street, W. 1 Maytair 3797. 





pare: ENTS ete A Doctor and wife can take 
iwe L1-13, to educate with own two daughters, 

EE ee B \ High ground, gooc Box i4v0, 

Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





\ ENTAL Fatigue. “ Nerves."—A very quiet and 
4 restful Home with help and attention. Men only. 
Mental specialist attend South Beacon, Hadlow 
Down, Uckfield, Sussex. felephone: Hadlow Down 16 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 
4 you learn booklet free.—Reyent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 





| ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed, 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per J,000.— 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Eldertop Rd,, Westclifi-on-Sea. 
) y BER MAN Shorthand, Typewriting, 
slatior 52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737 





&e., required. Send st 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria 


JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good st ries, RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 


amp for prospectus to— Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Street, London, S.W.1. Vulcanite,-12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 





\ to consider good snappy 
to arranging Music for imme 
or unknown Authors invited 


Brandis-Davis Agency, 231 Str: 





Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


YONG Poems Wanted.—Popular Composer is prepared returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 


Song Lyrics with a view Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
liate ‘publication Known | $#aranteed by the reliable firm: 8S. Cann & Co., 604 
tosubmit MSS Box 198 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


md, W.C. 2. 








FOR THE T 


a cieecuneninees ee ee ee ee | pp ne ge quickly cleared by Blattis, 


guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 39 
? 2 years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sols 
\BLI &c, makers, How irths, 473 ¢ rookesmoore Road, Sheffield ; 


t 





A LOAF made from our 8 
F sunny golden colour of 
Large or small 

Brewhurst Milling Co., 


ground and Whole Mea) Flour, 





or Chemists, Boots Branc! Stores. Larger sizes for 
tone-ground Flour has the | €xport. lower rates. 
the wheat. Pure Stone- | ———— 

7 Ibs. 2s. 3d., postage 1s, 1 FAYE’S Jersey Eau de Cologne. 60 years’ 
quantities. rept ee ition. Price list free. Cash on delivery 
Loxwood, Sussex. service i ( DE FAYE, Perfumer to the Queen, 
Only address, David Place, St. Helier, Island of Jersey. 














GARDENING |} AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 


thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ara 





YRAZY PAVING, Walling 
from Quarry. Sundials. 


prices.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. per insertion, and should re: 


invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
and Rockery stone direct | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Bird Baths, &c. Lowest | Classified Advertisements cost 23. per line (36 letters) 
‘h the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 








¢ LD-WORLD ROSES (vy 
Peintres, Old Cabbage, 


and Co., Ltd., Maidstone. Es 


Persian Yellow, Celestial. These six dwarf plants sent car- 
Triage paid for 10s. 6d., cash with order.—tieo, Bunyard 





ery fragrant).—Rose des remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
Japanese Moss, Kazanlik, | 22° for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7}% for 26; and 
‘ P *| 10% for 52. 





tablished 1796. | AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 





HOTEL DIR 


Artistic and original work from £2 2s, Specimens sent 
— free.—Henry Bb, Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1, 
ECTORY 








AS BOURNEMOUTH HY 


ped He’ rO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 


DRO visitors find Hotel Farming Price, Is. 3d Vacancies Pupils Tie 


d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | Lady Rachel Byng, Kings Mead, Winkticld, Windsor, 
Hydro at moderace cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





gla CONS TAN 
23 LANCASTER GAT 


Very pleasantly situated o 
Spacious public rooms, char 
Own lock-up Garage 


Terms from 3 








gns. weekly 
*"Phone ; Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8033.) ge LACE! YOUGHAL! Beautiful Irish Needle- 





VEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
CE. & also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, liand-knitted 
E, LONDON, W. 2. personally for you by expert knitters from the real soit 
verlooking Hyde — cosy native weols, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send 
mingly furnished, posteard for illustrated booklet ta 8/22, Wm. D. Johnson, 
Lift Night Porter. | Mid- Yell, Shetlands, 





and from 12s, 6d. per day. | — — 





garage. Spee. Boarding Ter 


NVERNESS Palace Hotel. 
looking River Ness, Every comfort, cent. heating, | Ct. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Gifts. Direct from the 


X point and other hand-made laces. Handkerchiefs, 
rming situati wide fichus, collarettes, bridal veils, cottas, lares, tea-cloths, 
Charming situation over- 


Lace School, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, Cork 


ms,—Apply: Manageress. 





] ONDON, THACKERAY 
4 British Museum, Great 


\ ATLOCK Smedley'’s—/ 
4 


pleasure and health. Prospec 


Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
from 8s. 6d. per night. ‘Tele. “ Thackeray, London.” 


1853. 260 bedrooms. 


“QAN KUQO.”—A complete translation by ¢ H. 
HOTEL, opposite the h Brewett-Taylor, of a famous Chinese historical 
Russell Street. First. Class | DOVel, the first rendering in English ever made. Complete 
Breakfast and attendance | im 2 vols. £2 15s. On sale at all Oriental booksellers. 








YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &-. 
Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery ; ibe autifal 
colourings big profits. Customer write Pottery 
was much: admired and sold out before anythi ng else.""—~ 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


he Ixeadin? Tludro.  ¥st 
Supreme for comfort 
tus, Manager, S.H. 
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rratis) of 170 Inns an 
People s Kefreshment Hot 
P.R.H.A., Ltd... St. George’s H 






RESTFUL HOI iD 
A private house, large wi 
river, country; good ceutre. 
from 50s., perm. from 45s, 


ADY desires gentlewoman 
4 North Cornish coast. Ref 


MISCELLA 


DEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
r 








TAMPS Wanted, old collection , accumulations 
lost 


‘ 
d Hotels managed by the Ss or on covers Submit, stating price 


18e Assoviation, Ltd,.— 
ouse, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 


varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free, —Lridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 


AY, DEVON Spacious | ——— —— 





garden, fine views. Sea, 
(iuests received, temp. F - 
Box 1344, Spectator. SPECTATOR NOTICE, 


Paying Guest for few wks, 
s, ex, Box 1401, Spectator. 





READERS who obtain their copies of 


NEOUS the SPECTATOR through Subscription 





Costumes, &c., Turned 
our expert tailoring staff. 


N.16. We collect. ’Phone: 





REAL SAVING.—Have your Overceats, Suits 
A 


_| Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 


absolutely like new by Address to the Agencies DIRECT—an 
Alterations and Repairs of ade ea oe 


free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, cz | not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
send garments for free est 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 


imate.—London Turning avoiding delay. 


Clissold 4 











LIBERTY’S ‘STOCKTAKING SALE. 
75,000 yds. Cretonne. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 


Patterns Post Free. 
LISERTY & CO., REGENT ST., 


LONDON. 





—,, _— - . — 
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THE UNION BANK OF ‘AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may | ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 















For acute 
dyspepsia. 
















so easily obtained with Benger’s Food. 


dish it induces restful sleep. 
Sold in Tins by all Chemists. 








for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ se AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest 


Prices: 1'4; 















As a supper 


23; 4-; 86 








Robinson & Cleaver’s January 


SALE OF IRISH LINENS 


Hin is only one of the | IRISH ee TOWELS. 


many bargains of our S.P. 81 00 dozen Pure 
Irish Linen, bleached by Irish Lin. n “Huck: aback Face 
a special process to give Towels, heavy ‘“* Hare lwe “| “ig 


extra long wear. Made almost quality. Hemmed ends 

laundry-proof and practically 36 ins. Sale om 14, 6 

untearable. per dozen 

Write for SAMPLES and S. iT E LIST 40P. Sent Post Free. 

Carriage and C.O.D, fees paid i orders of 20/- and upwards 
in 1K, 


ROBINSON &C LEAVER 
irish Liven BELFAST (22n2 
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a. NOS N&S N°S NZS N° N23 N°S NCS NESNS NS NS NES N° NS N°S NOS NOS NS NS NOS NO3 NO Now 


, Ne3 
rs 8 
& PLAYER'S No.3 & 

JO 
N°3 Virginia Cigarettes Ng 
N°3 N's 


v3 What a difference the extra ei: 
= quality makes! N3 


N° N° 
N°3 10 for 8d. = 20 for 1/4 v3 


0 

4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS L 
N°3 Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N° 
N° ’ N° 
N° —— se 
N° 
N° JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N°% 

03 Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N°%3 


Ne3 | oo NS 
N°3 N03 N°BN&S NOS NS NOS NS Ne NOS NS NOS NES Ne NOB NES Nos Nes NeS NeS Ne Ne Nos No3NeS NS 





? vital points in tyre manufacture 


1. Cotton. 
! (i). A \HE “main artery” of a pneumatic tyre and the material 
a —— 


= 
he — that plays a vital part in determining the mileage a 
Wer | motorist obtains. 





— 








Dunlop possesses its own Cotton Mills, and is able to control, 
from start to finish, the quality of the cotton material used in 
every Dunlop pneumatic tyre. 


2. Workmanship. 


FTER selecting the very cream of the raw cotton material, 

Dunlop ensures the most perfect possible workmanship by 

employing skilled Lancashire workers in the largest and 
most up-to-date self-contained cotton mills in the world. 


The Dunlop workers who hand'e rubber and other tyre ingre- 
dients are craftsmen too—with an inherited skill in tyre-making. 
It is a source of pride to the Company.that it possesses on its pay- 
roli some hundreds of. workers who have each completed more 
than 15 years of service. 

? 


Experience counts ¢ 


a ‘ qua 
See that it says , 
‘MADE IN ENGLAND’ 
on your tyres. 


The Standard by which all Tyres are judged. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World. 
C.F.H. 439 
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London: Printed by W. Sreaicut anv Sons. Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tur Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, No. 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Saturday, January 8, 1927, 
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“An Amazing Wireless Set’”’ 


The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play wherever 
you place it, indoors or outside... it will 
even play as you carry it about. 

This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with no earth wire, vo acrial 
wire, vo oulside wires of any kind. The set 
that gives perfect reception mrs/anily anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume from the Cone 
Loud Speaker embodied in it. 


The New “Super-Four”’ — nd 


The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained wirele f AN INVITATION 








manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. The latest tie « a 
j +s my ” } | We will be glad to give 
achievement, the new Super-Pout valve set, cost ; 
2c . 1 oe: . a : a tah j emonstrations of the 
35 guineas. {It maintains the perfection of tone of th Pane : 
F } " - : Super-four or othe 
other models, but has a far wider range. pte Rest 
i sets (without obligation 
The Rees-Mace laughs at space & bridges destance | of any kind) in your own 
; ° , . 5 ; ao. 2 ian 
Daventry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly received house or ofhee in th 
at full Loud Speaker strength in London—even while London area, 
2LO itself 1s working ; short WAC stations are received THAT IS THE MOST 
at extreme range, CONVINCING iP oo. & 


An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 


Demonstrations are also 
Rees-Mace sets will be sent post free on request. 


; ean . es given at our showrooms, 
, 3, & 4 VALVE MODELS THE “SUPER-FOUR” VALVEFE - : ‘ 
GUINEAS TO 23 GUINEAS MODEL 35 GUINEAS 39a Welbeck Street, W. 1, 
where you can purchase a 
set and take it away, 
playing as you go. Why 
not ‘phone us, Mayfair 
3758, or write making an 





appointment to suit your 





convenience ? 
’ 








“Take 2LO wherever you go.’ 
| The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 39a Welbeck St., W.1 
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You meant 
to send 


at Christmas, but something caused you 
to delay. You do, however, remember the 
appeal made in “The Spectator" on 
Christmas Eve asking for funds for the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


which cares for fatherless children from all 
parts of the country. £10,000 are needed 
over and above the assured income each 
year. You can give a great deal of happi- 
ness to some poor widowed mother and her 
fatherless children by subscribing to the 
Orphanage and making it possible for the 
little ones to be admitted and kindly 
cared for at the School at Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W. Please send a donation to 
the Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. 
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DO YOU 
NEED HELP 


for some poor man or woman in sore 
need of a proper surgical appliance to 
enable him or her to get back to work > 


“Letters ’’ are sent to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 


Be your own Almoner! 


Contributions should be addressed 
to The Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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SOUT H AI AFRICA 


Sun Land 


When Sir Francis Drake made his meteoric voyage 
round the world in the “Golden Hind” in 1580, 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope. ~* This 
Cape,”” he recorded, “ is a most stately thing and 
the fairest Cape we saw in the whole circumference 
of the earth.” 

Since Drake’s day the South African route has 
become one of the greatest ocean highways of the 
Empire and the modern liner, with speed and 
comfort, makes light of the voyage, renowned as the 
fair-weather passage of the seas. 


The Empire's Su s 


The Cape route is rich in historical associations 
linked up with Empire trade, but few of the white- 
winged argesies of old set sail for South Africa on 
enterprises more charged with romantic interest and 
joyous possibilities than those which awail the 
traveller of to-day. It is a voyage of discovery to 
a realm of sunshine, health and happiness, which 
may open up splendid opporiunities in new spheres 
of activity and interest. 


Intending v'sitors to South Africa are invited to 
communicate with THE PUBLICITY ACENT, 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 Tours are 
arranged and booked in London by experienced 
officiais with an intimate knowledge of the Dominion 
and its prevailing conditions. 

Write for Travel Brochure “* 
Regeni 6760, Extension /20. 


B.D.,” 


or lelephone 


FOUR SCORE 


Prebendary Carlile is 80 to-day. 
To mark the occasion special 
donations are invited in order to 
purchase and equip a new Church 
Army home for shelterless women. 


TEN SCORE 


women can be accommodated in the 
new premises, which are situated in 
Greencoat Place, Westminster. 


Will you send Preb. Carlile a 
Birthday Gift towards the 
£15,000 required? 


Cheques, crossed - 
lion. Treasurer, 


Barclays @/e Church Army,” to 
53 Bryanston Street, We. 1, 


| CHURCH ARMY 
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